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She knows it’s as good as it looks 


Your good customer, Mrs. America, knows 
that canned foods are economical and nutri- 
tious. She knows they give variety to her 
three meals a day, three hundred and 
sixty-six days this year. 


More than this—she knows she can 
trust her eye as a gauge of quality 


when she opens a can. 
Ename 


Look for this emblem 
embossed in the bot- 
tom of Canco C- 
Lined Cans, 


Good appearance does not depend on luck. 
But for many products it does depend on 
using the right can. Canco enamel-lined cans 
guard the final sales appeal—eye value. 


Ask a Canco representative to show 
you what Canco enamel-lined cans 
do for corn, red fruits, pumpkin and 
squash, clams, lobster and shrimp. 


American Can Company 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON 
METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 


FIBRE 
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RTISTIC 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE MD. 
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Peerless Motor-Drive Husker 


When desired, the Peerless is 
equipped with completely en- 
closed, 1 H. P., high grade motor, 
including switch and thermal cut- 
out, at a surprisingly low extra 
cost. Ask us about it. 
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PEERLESS 


Better Than Ever 
The 1928 Peerless Husker is sturdier, 


and stronger than any prior ma- 
chine or model. Results from the machines 


HUSKERS_ 


equipped with the new ear mover during - 


1927 were even beyond our own expec- 
tations for we did not realize how greatly 
this simple device would speed capacity. 


A 22-Year Record 


Coupled with the new features the Peerless brings 
to you & twenty-two year record of satisfactory 
service. Year after year it has set up new records. 


Write For Details 
1928 seems destined to bring to the corn canner the 
best opportunity to profit he has had in many years. 


Let us figure with you on bringing your present 
equipment right up to the minute. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
500 N. Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 


If It’s Used In a Cannery, Sprague-Sells It 


9 
Nine Exclusive Peerless Advantages 
2 i. 
Perfected Ear Mover Soft Rubber Rolls | §teel Roller Chain 
ky 
4. 5. 
Accessibility Simplicity 
6. 7. 
Self Adjusting . Less Power 
8. 
ne 
No Clogging 


Peerless Huskers embody 27 patented features. 
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RICES SEEDS 
BETTER SEEDS 


Leading Growers of 


CANNERS SEEDS 


PEAS, BEANS, SWEET CORN 
PERFECTED DETROIT BEET 
TOMATO, PUMPKIN, SQUASH 
CUCUMBER, CABBAGE 
SPINACH 


For Prompt Shipment or Future Contract 


A Surplus of Canners’ Pea Seed at Attractive Prices 
Also Shoe Peg Corn 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


JEROME B. RICE SEED CO. 


WAREHOUSE: DETROIT, MICHIGAN Cambridge, N. Y. 


ERMOLD 


IS THE HALLMARK OF EFFICIENCY 
IN LABELING MACHINES. 


TO USE AN ERMOLD IS TO KNOW 
THE ABSENCE OF TROUBLE FROM 
SHUT-DOWNS ANDA PERFECT FINISH 
TO YOUR PACKAGES. 


AN WE BE OF SERVICE? 


Edward Ermold Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Canadian Agents Australia France, Belgium and Italy 
Freyseng Cork Co., Ltd. H. Dowsing R. J. Lecomte, 
Montreal & Toronto Sydney 11 Place des Vosges, Paris 


Germany, Denmark and Sweden -Anton Peterson & Henius, Copenhagen 
Brazil—Sander & Deutschmann, Rua General Camara, 201-Sub, Rio de Janeiro 
Argentine—Sociedad Anonima “Fides”, Buenes Aires 
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Our Labels 


are the Highest ~tandard 
for Commercial Value. 


of Artistic erit 
_ Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, NY. 


> 


~MORRAL BROTHERS 


MORRAL, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either single or double 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER | 
Either single or double cut 


THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


and other machinery 


PATENTED 
PATENTED 


Norwalk, Ohio 
Portland, Maine 
Morral Bros. Oct. 1, 1927 
Nov. 9, 1926 Morral, Ohio 

Morral B Good Morning: 

tral Bros. Referring to your inquiry the working of the new Morral Corn 
Morral, Ohio Cutter with the spur feed wheels, we wish to say that wé are highly 
Gentlemen: pleased with the machine you installed for us this season. 


The Morral Double Huskers and Morral Cutters installed in our 
canneries have fulfilled all claims made by you. We find their cap- 
acity large, their waste negligible, and their operation economical. 
Moreover, we were delighted at the adaptability of the machine to 
a simple and economical layout. 

Yours truly, 
Burnham & Morrill Co. 
Geo. B. Morrill, President 


Thisis y far the best feed that we haveseen on any “utter 
and you may be interested in knowing thatthe machine handled 
all sizes of corn without clogging wha‘’ever. We had a lot of very 
smali corn this year and many nubbius, and even these fed in the 
machine 1004. : 

You have made a vast improvement over the old type feed, 
and we congratulate you on this. 


With kindnest regards, we are 
Cordially, 


W C. Pressing Co. 
H. G. Pressing 


It will pay you to write at once for prices and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


BROWN, BOGGS Fadry., & Mach., CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 


‘ 
We excel 
1 i 
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OUR customer expects to receive your 
canned goods in good condition—H & D 


Maximum Strength Canned Goods Boxes have 
40% additional strength, which means satisfac- 
tion—and saves money. Sample free on re- 
quest— please mention size of your cans. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH 
PAPER COMPANY 
800 Decatur Street - Sandusky, Ohio 


THE KYLER BOXERS 


| REPEAT ORDERS 
Are The Best Proof Of The Purchaser’s Satisfaction 


ey ] Repeat orders for Kyler Boxing Machines are the best 
re | proof of the correctness of our design and of the high 
class workmanship and material that enter into our pro- 
duct. 


Our determination to build only the best in design and 
construction, backed by years of experience, insures 
complete satisfaction to our customers. 


We build three models, Model P Motor Drive -- Model 
T Hand and Foot operated -- Model H Hand only. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed -- Write for Circular. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md., U.S. A. 
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The 1928 Guarantee 


Sincerity of purpose, sincerity of thought and action, sincerity in the 
written word—on this rock stands the whole edifice of human affairs. When it 
is gone, security goes with it. 


We know of no better way to show the soundness and integrity of our pro- 
duct than by our unqualified warranty that 1928 TUC Husker will perform to 
the user’s personal satisfaction in his own plant. 


We believe sincerely that the combined savings of corn, labor, etc., guar- 
anteed, represent an amount greater than any normal profit that has been taken 


in recent years. 
THE UNITED COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL TRUST BLDG., BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Built to Operate Continuously! 


Continuous Pressure Cookers ‘are built for canners who apes 
operate their plants more than one month per year, and 
whose production will stand agitation while being process- 
ed. Cookers are designed for one size can—any size you 
require. ITHAS A WIDE-RANGE 
OF USES. Can be run at any speed 
up to two lines. 


Investigate the Berlin Chapman Con- 
tinuous Pressure Cooker and Retorts. 
More detailed information in our new 
catalog, which will be sent you upon 


request. It is one every canner 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CONTINUOUS 
should have. PRESSURE COOKER 


Write for your copy now. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CoO., Berlin, Wisconsin 


AA Single Unit or A Complete Canning Plant’ 


: 
RETORT 
CHAPMAN... 
CANNING MACHINERY wae 
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your goods 


Corrugated boxes cannot be bought as you buy will deliver your merchandise to the customer in 


many other commodities . . . quality strength and the same condition as it was when it left your 
efficiency of a corrugated container cannot be plant. 

judged by surface appearance. It is the hidden Gibraltar boxes are designed and built with the 
qualities that make a good carton .. . the reput- proven skill of master craftsmen who know cor- 


ation and integrity of the manufacturer. rugated paper and its application to shipping 


a It isa specialist’s job to correctly design a cor- problems. 

i rugated box, ECONOMICALLY CONSTRUCT- And our prices are right. 
ED, which wall embody all the vital factors nec- 
essary to meet traffic regulation, inter-state ship- 
ping rules and above all... a package which 


Mail us your Corrug- 
ated Box specifications and we will gladly send 
you sample box, embodying your requirements, 
with our quotation. 


GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO. Inc. 


Bergen Turnpike & 36th St., NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 


year. THE TRADE COMPANY Cannine Trabe, Baltimore, Md. 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR for inquiries and discussions among 


Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 


themselves on all matters pertaining to 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 their business. 
Canada - - - - - $4.00 107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET Business communications from all sec- 
Foreign - $5.00 BALTIMORE, MD. tions are desired, but anonymous letters 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, 10 
ADVERTISING RATES— According to 


will be ignored. 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
space and location. Telephone Plaza 2698 EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


ORE LAWS—The Law-Mill, at Washington, is 
M operating steadily and some of its grist is of 
direct interest and importance to the canning 
industry as an industry, while, of course, all of it af- 
fects directly the individual members of this business. 
Instead of grinding out laws and more laws, it is a pity 
they cannot throw this big machine into reverse, and 
grind off about 80 of the laws now in existence as being 
out of date, useless or absolutely harmful. As a nation 
we are the worst pest-ridden with laws of all kinds of 
any nation on the face of the globe, and therefore we 
are the least law-abiding, because no human being 
could obey all the laws at all times. . And yet there 
never was such a clamor for laws and more laws, cov- 
ering every moment of one’s life, yes, even before life 
begins. And having gotten the laws, then follows the 
institution of Bureaus for their enforcement, and ex- 
penses added upon expenses, until the taxpayers of 
the country are actually and not theoretically groaning 
under the load they are forced to carry, in support of 
the politicians and their laws. One-third of our popu- 
lation today is engaged in regulatory work of the other 
two-thirds, and not only their salaries, but their “inci- 
dental” expenses must be paid by the two-thirds. Our 
law-makers should awaken to the danger, for they have 
pushed this imposition to the point where rebellion 
against it can be the only result. The expenses of 
operation of onr National and State Governments have 
grown beyond all reason, and these law-makers should 
have sense enough to see the danger signal. We ought 
to have a Congress of Repeals and readjustment to a 
basis of sanity, where the expenses of Government will 
be in proper proportion to the benefits derived from it. 
It is true that our industry as a whole has not 
been greatly “legislated on” in recent years, and the 
complaint is not as an industry, but as individuals. 
However, this Congress has before it two Bills, at 
least, which should affect the industry. Congressman 
Haugen, of Iowa, has an amendment to the Pure Food 
Law, which aims to prevent slack filling, or the decep- 
tion of the public in any way in food packages. Get 
your 1928 Almanac and turn to pages 10 and 1.1, Sec- 
tion 8 of the Law, under “In Case of Food.” 'To Sec- 
tion 2 of this part it is proposed to add these words, 
after “therein:” “or if it be in a container made, 


formed or shaped so as to deceive or mislead the pur- 
chaser as to the quantity, quality, size, kind or origin 
of the food contained therein.” And a new paragraph 
is to be added, as follows: 

“If in the package form, and irrespective of 
whether or not the quantity of the contents be plainly 
and conspicuously marked on the outside of the pack- 
age in terms of weight, measure, or numerical count, 
as provided in paragraph ‘Third,’ the package be less 
than filled with the food it purports to contain in such 
a manner as to deceive or mislead purchasers. In con- 
sidering and applying this provision reasonable varia- 
tions shall be permitted and also due allowance shall 
be made for the subsequent shrinkage or expansion 
of the food which results from a natural or other cause 
beyond reasonable control.” 

Just what the object of this legislation is we do 
not clearly see, but are inclined to believe that it ap- 
plies, more particularly, to some forms of bottles and 
such containers which seem to be large in size, but are 
so constructed as to hold only a minimum of content. 
If it could be construed to mean the brine or water 
used on some canned vegetables, and which some inex- 
perienced ones think is excessive and not needed, it 
might make trouble for some canners. However, that 
feature is covered elsewhere in the Pure Food Law. 

The trouble with most of our laws is that they are 
aimed at something which is not clearly apparent on 
the face of the law. That is why every industry has to 
watch carefully all such proposed measures. As a na- 
tion we have become so warped in our moral under- 
standings and traveled so far away from the real, basic 
principles of honesty, that we regard these attempts 


_of the legal fraternity to open new avenues of business 


for themselves as entirely proper and praiseworthy— 
if they can get away with them, we say. Of course, 
they are nothing of the kind. No doubt some of our 
law-makers are fooled into these things just as the 
public is, but as a fact the law-makers are put there 
to protect the public, and when they perpetrate a thing 
of this kind, they are false to their duty and they ought 
to be held strictly accountable for such traitorous 
action. 

Another Bill of this kind is again before Congress 
to amend the Food and Drugs Act so as to permit the 
use of dextrose, a sugar manufactured from corn. and 
levulose, a sugar made from the Jerusalem artichoke, 
in the manufacture or preparation of food products, 


ate, 
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except honey, without the declaration of the use of 
such sugars on the label. The Bills have been intro- 
duced in the Senate and the House at S. 2806 and H. R. 
10022. Claims are made that these forms of sugar are 
perfectly healthy and good food, and while we are told 
that this is true, nothing is said of the fact that they 
are not of equal value with cane or beet sugars, and 
that, therefore, their use reduces the food value of the 
products in which they replace cane sugar. The “drive,” 
of course, is to put these two new sugars on the same 
basis as the standard sugars. If they were of equal 
food value with the cane and beet sugars, there could 
be no objection to them; but it must be true, also, that 
if they were they would not need this legislation to help 
their use. There is, of course, a political complex to 
this question as affecting the market of the corn rais- 
ers, and that is why our legislators at Washington give 
heed to it. And if it means the gain or the loss of votes 
to the law-makers, the public will be the victims. That 
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is one of the penalties of democracy. 

The canning industry, though not directly affected 
because the use of any form of glucose, be it termed 
what it may, in making syrups for fruits, etc., flattens 
out the taste of such fruits to a degree that no sensible 
canner would ever consent to use it, has, nevertheless, 
gone on record against the bill, and the Convention at 
Chicago aimed at this in the passage of a resolution 
objecting to any weakening of the Pure Food Law. 

As to the first referred to Bill, if there any prac- 
tices in the canning of foods which seem wrong, or 
which seem to deceive the consumers, the industry will 
not object to their elimination. If the aim is to hon- 
estly eliminate deceptive measures, the industry can be 
counted upon to be back of any such movement. It has 
always steadfastly upheld the Pure Food Law. But for 
that very reason it cannot endorse the second Bill, cov- 


ering the admittance of dextrose and levulose as 
sugars, 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Entry of Big Business into Grocery Industry Inspires Distrust in Some Quarters—California 
Publication Warns of Pernicious Influences of Some Banking Groups—Retail Grocer 
Decries Attempts to ‘‘Legislate Profits’? to Grocery Trade—Californin Packer Pleads 
for Understanding Of Canners’ and Growers’ Problems From Distributors. 


IG BUSINESS—The grocery and canning industries, par- 
B ticularly the chain store group of the former, have been 

receiving an unwonted amount of attention from “Big 
Business,” so-called, in recent months. The tendency of the big 
financial interests to get deeply into the grocery and allied 
industries, through purchases and mergers, first became notice- 
able a year or so ago. 

Members of the industry have watched the entry of Wall 
Street into the grocery business with varied emotions. The re- 
actions have been two-fold; one, that the bringing of more cap- 
ital into the industry and consolidations of weak organizations 
into strong groups, was a good thing; the other, that the advent 
of “Big Business” into the trade meant the elimination of some 


of the successful guiding-hands from the game, with later un- 
favorable reactions. 


The California Fruit News, airing the latter editorially, 
and with particular reference to conditions on the Pacific Coast, 
says: “There seems to be a growing tendency in California— 
and it may be presumed that the same is in evidence elsewhere— 
for banking groups and groups of banks to assume the stew- 
ardship of our industries and more or less forcibly, through 
their credit opportunities, more and more direct the detailed 
operations, not only of industries, but of individual firms within 
those industries. We are not speaking of the unfortunate per- 
sons and institutions that get within the control of a bank or 
banks through inability to pay their obligations, as in those 
cases the self-preservation requirement of the bank is to be 
admitted. But we do refer to the intrusion and presumption 
which is to be noted—and we think increasingly of late, under 
the too rapid consolidation of our banking fraternity that has 
been going on. Banking groups and groups of banks these days 
are too much suggesting and dictating the policy activity of 
individuals and firms through their credit control opportunities. 
And we learn of instances where the heads of important credit 
agencies of this sort ‘do not like Mr. » who may be the 
head of some organization or movement in the horticultural 
industry here, for instance, which is taken to mean that some 
one else with some other policy is to be forcibly substituted at 
an opportune time, and also that members of this, that, or the 
other group are told by ‘their bank’ to withdraw from partici- 
pation in that movement, or instructed to join in some group or 
movement. Also, some of our organizations are fearing the 


power and effect of personal attitude and opinion toward indi- 
viduals by this, that or the other director of financial control 
in the shutting off of credit at inopportune moments, out of no 
reason concerned with the financial risk, but purely personal. 
This situation is an extremely hazardous one to allow to be 
developed and the opportunity for such intrusions and opera- 
tions places a supreme responsibility upon those who may be 


presently so placed as to be able to exercise destructive re- 
straints, to conduct themselves in a manner to be expected from 
their positions. 

“This situation has been serious in California in the past 
at times and has at present potential possibilities which are 
highly important, whose hazard is expressed by the mutterings 
that one hears. While it may be thought by some that bankers 
know so much that they know everything about everything, the 
history of some at least of the activities in attempted direction 
of important movement in horticultural affairs in California by 
banking groups easily shows this not to be so, and at times 
they have been expensively wrong in two opposite directions in 
the same case. Banking is a business of itself and should not 
be allowed to seek to direct the activities of individuals, groups 
and industries in their detailed operations out of, usually, purely 
selfish desires of the banking group concerned, notwithstanding 
often under the guise of pretended community interest. In this 
whole matter, in the larger view, it is our opinion at least, that 
we are in the country as a whole pursuing an apparently gov- 
ernmentally inspired policy that seems to be actively directed 
by some of our present Federal administrators, which, however 
theoretically plausible, is a tremendous mistake. Things seem 
headed for at least as bad a situation in the not only encourage- 
ment, but almost forcible acceptance of consolidations of powers 
and influences, as before the Reformation of about 25 years ago. 
Some, at least, of our public leadership now is, as it appears to 
us, working in a very hazardous theory, and instances such as 
we cite tend to substitute this opinion. Competition is still, as 
always, the only safeguard that it seems possible to trust in the 
present imperfect state of our humanity, and social (and eco- 
nomic) theories must needs be furthered with an understanding 
of the at present social frame of mind of too many of us. 

“The minimizing of competition in the banking industry is 
as important, at the very least, as in any other line and pro- 
vides opportunities whose improper utilization is highly dan-. 
gerous, just as in varying degrees with any other public neces- 
sity. And we do not believe that the present processes in the 
country’s general commercial lineup which are being encour- 
aged are at all safe on a large scale to be entrusted to an im- 
perfect humanity.” 

Legislating Profits—The recent trend on the part of vari- 
ous State legislatures to enact anti-chain store legislation, in an 
effort to aid old-line wholesalers and retailers withstand the com- 
petition of the chains (although the various measures them- 
selves are not worded precisely this way) is regarded with 
mixed feelings in the industry. Some of the jobbers and re- 
tailers actually believe that their cause can be aided; the great 


(Continued on page 37) 
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TRY “TOWNSEND” AT OUR RISK 


The Choice of the Careful Buyer 


Packers who have tried them all 
CONTINUE to say that TOWN- 
SEND is the best String Bean 


Cutter on the market, at any price. 


Write us for information — NOW 
is the best time to buy. 


“Your bean, cutting Burton, Cook & Co. 
t 

when you install a TOWNSEND Rome, N. Y. 

fi (Successors to Z. P. Townsend, the original patentee) 


MONARCH 


A Line-up for Economy 


In Tomato Operations 
Washing and Scalding equip- 
ment frequently represents an 
important factor between pro- 
fitable or unprofitable tomato 


operations. For the utmost 
in economy and efficiency in- 
stall Monarchs. 


Send for booklet. 


S.O.RANDALL's SON 


Baltimore Maryland 


Tomato Scalder 


Rotary Washer 


MONARCH 


Are You Losing Money 
By Using Field Crates ? 
We do not know of a single 
canner who has used the % 


field Hamper who has changed 
back to crates. 


Our long list of pleased custom- 
ers is our best salesman. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Portsmouth, Va. 


WAREHOUSING 


Field and Metropolitan warehousing, the first 
merging into the latter if desired. 


FINANCING 
Loans arranged thro’ affiliated organization at lowest 
rates consistant with collateral available. 


SERVICE 
General information, available thro’ wide 
spread contacts with producers and consum- 
ers, a Service we offer to clients. 


GUARDIAN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago. 


Cold Weather Tomatoes 


‘‘We pack cold weather 
tomatoes ! We never 
market them in a warm 
climate. Flippers are 
bound to occur.”’ 


A tomato canner was telling his experi- 
ence to a circle of acquaintances at the 
Convention. 

We rubbed our eyes. | Were we dream- 
ing ? Such talk belonged in the dark 
ages. Cold weather tomatoes is the bunk. 
Flippers are caused by inadequate ex- 
haust—nothing else. 

Proper exhausting produces a sufficient 
vacuum in the can, and that vacuum pre- 
vents flippers. 


Start ~zgh¢ this year. Install exhausters 
in your plant and cure flipper trouble. 
Anderson - Barngrover 
sturdily built. 
Standardized interchangable parts make 


replacements, when necessary, a simple 
matter. 


Exhausters are 


A-B Exhausters are built in a variety of 
models to suit your particular need--hot 
water exhausters for fruit, steam exhaust- 
ers for fish, meat and vegetables. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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Facts--T he Basic Raw Material of Business 


An Address By Charles F. Abbott, Executive Director American Institute of Steel 
Construction Delivered Before the Oakland (Cal.) Advertising Club Feb. 21, 1921 


INCE the World War, and particularly since the deflation 
S of 1920-21, business has been undergoing a transition that 

is little short of revolutionary. During the last decade we 
have been forced to cast into the discard policies that had 
stood the test of a century of use. We have seen old industries 
shaken to their foundations. Economic laws onze deemed im- 
mutable, have been nullified by forces unforseeable by the eco- 
nomists of an older generation. 

One of these laws, and one that is of particular interest to 
all business men, has turned a complete somersault. The conse- 
quences of this economic flip-flop have been far-reaching. It 
goes a long way towards explaining the present average of 2,000 
business failures a month. It presages profound changes in the 
nation’s business structure. As such, both the somersault and 
the conditions that brought it about are worthy of serious 
consideration. 

The economists of the pre-war period told us that the pro- 
ducers with the highest operating costs fixed the price at which 
a commodity was sold; that the more efficient producers reaped 
the benefits of efficiency through the wider margin between 
their costs and the sales:price. That was true in the days in 
which the theory was formulated, for then, as a general rule, 
production capacity lagged behind demand. : ; 

During the past two decades, however, production capacity 
has been increasing faster than demand. Today, in almost all 
lines, the former laggard is well in the lead. Improved organ- 
ization and mechanism have so increased the productivity of 
manufacturing industries in the United States since the begin- 
ning of the century that, on an average, 67 workers in 1925 
produced as much as 100 turned out in 1899. ; - 

The output of 100 persons in 1899 was equalled in 1925 by 
the production of 75° persons in food and food products; 83 in 
textile and textile products; $1 in iron and steel; 61 in paper 
and printing; 47 in chemicals; 63 in stone, clay and glass; and 
44 in metal and meta! products. The process has continued at 
at accelerated rate in the period between 1925 and the present 
time. 

With potential production greater than demand, the old 
price theory has suffered a complete reversal. In 1928 the 
producers with the lowest operating costs fix the price. Those 
who cannot produce and make a profit at that price are “orced 
to the wall. If the American public were able and willing to 
buy more low-priced cars than the manufacturers could turn 
out, we would not have witnessed the recent price slashing by 
the competitors of Mr. Ford who have been forced to equip 
themselves to meet him on a price basis. 

Further evidence of the influence exerted by the reversal of 
a once securely established economic law is given by the record 
of business failures to which I have already alluded. Despite 
the fact that we have been enjoying an era of general pr)s- 
perity, failures during 1927 were 6 per cent above the number 
for the previous year, and liabilities were 27 per cent higher 
than in 1926. Since the middle of 1925 there has been a steady 
gain in the number of defaulting manufacturers. 

Here is the significant point. It is the smaller concerns 
that have been the chief sufferers. Why? One answer may 
well be that it is because the smaller business, usually less 
efficient from the point of view of operating costs, no longer 
determines the price. It has lost that function to the larger 
unit that is able to take advantage of the economies made pos- 
sible by large scale operation. Confronted with a price set by 
an organization that has been able to reduce costs to a mini- 
mum, the small business has either had to resort to extraordi- 
nary methods to offset its disadvantage, or else has had ‘9 
choose between merger and bankruptcy. 

There is no longer a marginal territory in which, as in the 
free and easy days when demand exceeded sunply, a relatively 
less efficient business can count upon a comfortable profit. The 
times have changed. New times demand new methods and the 
better application of old methods that have proved their worth. 

The time has come when business, both large and small, 
must lift itself from a more or less intuitive game of buying 
and selling to the plane of a profession. 


The competition between industries, the product of one of 
which can be substituted for the product of the other, is an- 


other economic trend that forces the transition. This inter- 
industry competition is also largely the result of production 
capacity in excess of demand, and is affected by the new price 
law in much the same manner as the law affects competition 
between firms producing the same article for sale. 

_ The industry that can produce, in sufficient quantities, a 
satisfactory substitute more inexpensively than the product for 
which it can be substituted will determine the price at which 
it is possible for the consumer to satisfy his desire for the ser- 
vice which both original and substitute are designed to afford. 
When demand exceeded supply, the producers of the original 
article would have determined the price of that service, while 
the producers of the substitute would have been in a position to 
enjoy the wider spread of profit permitted by their lower costs. 

Frequently, of course, the substitute has inherent disad- 
vantages which offset its lower costs, and which lessen the influ- 
ence of the law of price, but with markets in constant peril of 
invasion by substitute products backed by high pressure selling 
that gives ‘the buyer little opportunity for careful selection, not 
alone the individual unit, but the entire industry is faced with 
the necessity of adopting the scientific methods which are the 
distinguishing mark of the professions. 

To you there is no news in the statement that as recently 
as 1920 advertising space was still bought and sold more or less 
in the dark. The buyer knew how much circulation he was 
buying, but he did not know where the circulation went, and 
he had no means of judging whether or not it was of any real 
value to him. He knew nothing about the purchasing power of 
the publication’s readers. He didn’t know whether the interests 
of any considerable proportion of them made them logical pros- 
pects for what he had to sell. 

Fortunately, all this has been changed. The space buyer is 
now provided with a complete picture of the section of the popu- 
lation that will read the advertiser’s message. He can see not 
only the states and cities in which the readers live, but the 
neighborhoods in which their homes are located. He knows what 
proportion of the readers are engaged in the various businesses 
and professions. He can form a sound estimate of their inter- 
ests and incomes. 

_ The publishers, in co-operation with the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, have placed space buying upon a scientific basis. 
In the recent establishment of a Bureau of Research and Edu- 
cation by the International Advertising Association, those re- 
sponsible for the preparation of copy and the planning of cam- 
paigns have made an important move in the same direction. I 
am sure you will not consider me a carping critic if I say that 
the move was essential to the welfare of advertising. 

Advertising has been permeated with much vague talk 
about trade dominance, consumer acceptance, trade-mark estab- 
lishment, and so on—phases that have a pleasant sound, but 
which would have no standing in anything approaching a science 
and which sometimes, I suspect, have been drawn upon to serve 
in place of more tangible results. There has been some danger 
that, carried on by the momentum of its own growth, advertis- 
ing would refuse to admit that it must have facts to answer its 
critics, to emphasize its constructive function, and to make it 
even more effective as an influence in maintaining national 
prosperity. 

Magazine and newspaper advertising is a comparatively 
young business. Here the demand, or at any rate the need, is 
still greater than the supply. Large areas of its natural mar- 
let are still untouched. Its market seems in little danger of 
shrinking as a result of the encroachments of other forms of . 
publicity. It is comparatively free from inter-industry com- 
petition. 

If advertising has found it necessary to resort to the scien- 
tific method which has provided the basis for all the profes- 
sions, how much more necessary must such a step be for busi- 
nesses less fortunately situated? 


Avain I say that business must, and inevitably will, assume 
a professional aspect. Research has provided the members cf 
the majority of the professions with the materials with which 
they work. Business must wake to a realization that facts are 
its basic raw material. To a steadily iricreasing extent, it must 


turn to research to enable it to improve production, develop new 
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and better products and gain a better conception of its markets. 

While it is true that the sums expended for research in the 
United States are by no means inconsiderable, it has been diffi- 
cult to convince the American business man of the value of 
research unless it promised him quick results which could be 
turned into profits in a comparatively short time. It is esti- 
mated that we spend annually $225,000,000 in research, but 
nearly a third of this is spent by the Government; and almost 
the whole of the total is spent in industrial research as differ- 
entiated from research in the pure sciences. There is little 
appreciation of the necessity of the further study of the laws 
of nature. 

The business man is ready enough to admit that a valuable 
improvement in an internal-combustion motor or a dynamo may 
result from a successful piece of industrial research, but he 
overlooks the fact that the existence of the motor, and of all the 
marvels of electricity, have sprung from what were looked upon 
as impracticable discoveries in the realm of pure science. 

During the last few months Herbert Hoover, Owen D. 
Young, Elihu Root and Charles E. Hughes have been endeavor- 


ing to arouse corporation officials to the advisability of con- ~ 


tributing to the support of pure science through the National 
Research Fund. Mr. Root and Mr. Hughes have held that such 
appropriations are both legal and practically obligatory, since 
failure to approve them may seriously hamper the industry 
that thus refuses to take a broad view of the future. 

Nothing that I have said is, of course, intended to minimize 
the importance of industrial research. Whole industries have 
been erected upon a foundation of industrial research, while for 
other industries it has made possible the development of by- 
products of immense value. 

Duco is a case in point. Butyl alcohol, which is the basis 
for Duco, was a comparatively useless product derived from the 
fermentation of corn to supply the acetone needed by the muni- 
tion manufacturers during the World War. At that time it 
took the automobile manufacturers from 28 to 30 days to apply 
the innumerable coatings of paint, varnish and enamel to the 
bodies of their cars. They appealed to the paint manufactur- 
ers, but the best the latter could do was to work out a process 
whereby the time was cut down to 21 days. 


That wouldn’t help much; so the automobile manufacturers 
went to the producers of a new compound used for toilet articles 
and one thing or another. The compound hardened too quickly 
—in only a few seconds—but the problem was put up to them 
and they decided to try to work it out. The result was Duco 
and other quick lacquers in which butyl is the most important 
element. 

The calcium sulphate resulting from the manufacture of 
baking powder was a bulky waste product used as a fill for re- 
claiming land. The cost of cartage and handling was high. 
There was little profit in it for the producer. Then the chem- 
ists of the Rumford Chemical Works discovered a process 
whereby this waste was turned into plaster building blocks. 
Production costs are low and other baking powder manufac- 
turers have purchased the right to utilize the process. 


In the spring of 1927 the United States Steel Corporation 
announced the creation of a Department of Research and Tech- 
nology, but while the steel industry owes its existence to re- 
search, the industry as a whole has not been conspicuous for 
enterprise in this direction. All of the steel producers together 
maintain only 31 research laboratories and 230 workers, while 
the iron and steel foundries maintain 16 laboratories with 55 
workers. The total is 47 laboratories with 285 workers, an 
average of six men per laboratory. 


This compares with 45 laboratories and 810 men main- 
tained by the manufacturers of automobiles and their parts; 
207 laboratories and 2,527 workers supported by the manufac- 
turers of chemical products, and 247 laboratories with 2,342 
workers maintained by the producers of organic materials such 
as food, drugs, textiles, rubber and paper and forest products. 
The organization of a research department by the largest pro- 
ducer of steel is an encouraging sign of progress. In addition, 
a number of the branches of the industry are now supporting 
research carried on in the laboratories of the leading univer- 
sities. 

At the present time the structural steel industry is co- 
operating with the manufacturers of electric and gas welding 
devices in a program of research regarding the use of welding 
in the erection of structural steel. Tests are being conducted 
in the laboratories of the University of Toronto, and there is 
reason to believe that it may be possible to effect a material 
reduction in the costs of steel construction through the use of 
the welding process. 


So far I have confined myself to technical research, but 
market research is no less essential. Booster talk and free 
entertainment have been superseded as the chief. tools of the 
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sales manager. In modern business, research is an indispens- 
able factor in selling. 

How much do we really know about our markets? Lament- 
ably little, if certain personal experiences are any criterion. 

A short time ago a number of prominent business men were 
induced to invest in a new office device. The machine was ex- 
pensive, but it met a real need, and, it was estimated, would 
save the time of at least one clerk. Approximately $250,000 
was raised for plant and equipment. A year later the factory 
began to turn out the machines at the rate of fifty a day. Six 
months after the first machine was produced the backers of the 
enterprise discovered that they had 7,000 machines in the stock- 
room and every other available nook, no orders coming in, and 
small prospect of more than a dribble in the future. 

Then, a year and a half too late, the men who had by that 
time sunk nearly half a million dollars in the scheme turned to 
market research. They found out that their device was prac- 
ticable in only the very largest offices and that a single month’s 
production would have filled the whole country’s requirements 
for a year. 

That is an extreme case, but ignorance of market conditions 
is responsible for innumerable sales campaigns that have 
started out with a fine burst of enthusiasm and energy, only to 
end in costly failure. 

We have been accustomed to think of the territory between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, Canada and the Gulf, as an eco- 
nomic entity in which the people are very much alike, with 
similar wants, similar whims, and similar mental attitudes. 
The New York distributor has frequently trained all his sales- 
men in the same sales approach. From the home office in San 
Francisco the same stocks have been prescribed for stores in 
Florida and Washington. 

Slowly we are becoming aware that we have been laboring 
under a delusion and that the United States is a complex aggre- 
gation of economic territories whose marketing requirements 
differ in many respects. Under the direction of Herbert 
Hoover, the Department of Commerce is playing a leading part 
in this awakening. 

John M. Hager, Director of Market Surveys, has broken 
the country up into nine economic provinces. Each of these 
divisions embraces an area in which trade characteristics are 
similar and distinctive as compared with the other divisions. 
An intensive survey of the Southeastern province—including 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, North and South Carolina and the 
eastern half of Tennessee—has been completed. The survey of 
New England is now being written. Other surveys are in vari- 
ous stages. 


With the facts uncovered by these surveys spread before 
him, the business man who has a product to market in any one 
of the nine divisions will be able to plan his campaign with 
foresight and carry it out with a minimum of lost motion. The 
surveys will also furnish the groundwork for other investiga- 
tions to unearth more specialized information which may be 
required. 

There has been much talk of a saturation point in sales and 
of the necessity of cultivating foreign markets to take care of 
our excess production. Foreign markets are essential, but I 
believe that if the Bureau of Market Surveys is adequately 
supported in its program and business men as a whole follow 
its lead, we will find huge and profitable markets in our midst 
which as yet have been scarcely touched. 


It may surprise you to hear that according to reliable sta- 
tistics scarcely one-third of the population use dentifrices of 
any kind. A survey recently completed in a typical Middle 
Western city of about 30,000 population, showed that 38 per 
cent of the homes had no bathroom, 39 per cent no telephone, 
and 84 per cent no radio. 


You may object that the great majority of these people 
do not have the necessary purchasing power. That may be 
true, but there are no figures to prove it. Until the Liberty 
Bond campaigns we thought that the purchase of bonds and 
securities was necessarily confined to a very small fraction of 
the population. The tremendous growth in the number of stock. 
and bond holders, representing every class, has shown how 
wrong we were. 


The maintenance of high wage levels and the consequent 
wider distribution of wealth is bringing prosperity to thou- 
sands of new homes every year. Between 1914 and 1920 the 
national income increased at the rate of but 2 per cent. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1926 the rate of increase was 4% per cent. 
The estimated national income for 1926 represented a per capita 
income of over $1,800 for each person gainfully employed. 

The tendency of research to effect savings in the costs of 
production and distribution which, in turn, can be passed on 
to the consumer, is another factor in bringing about the use of 
commodities by previously unreached strata of the public. 
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A hundred years ago indigo could be procured only from 
the indigo plant and it cost $4 a pound. A German chemical con- 
cern spent $5,000,000 and seventeen years in research before 
its chemists learned how to make artificial indigo, but’ they 
gained a world monopoly and cut the cost to 15 cents a pound. 
Research in other dyes and in textiles has brought beautiful 
fabrics within the reach of all. Today the girl behind the coun- 
ter is as well dressed as her wealthy customer. 

It has been estimated that the automotive industry saved 
$750,000 in one year through research that made possible the 
dimension standards as formulated by the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. In 1902 automobiles sold for an average of $1 
a pound. In 1926 the average sales price was 29 cents a pound, 
yet the cars were vastly superior in quality, and were equipped 
with many features never thought of twenty-four years before. 
In the building field, research for the purpose of developing 
data necessary for the standardization of the design, fabrica- 
tion and erection of structural steel has substantially reduced the 
costs of steel construction. It is estimated that the American 
Institute of Steel Construction’s Standard Specification for 
Structural Steel for Buildings is resulting in a saving of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent in the amount of steel required. 


Until a few months ago specifications covering the fire- 
proofing of structural steel included requirements which applied 
to all types of steel-frame buildings, regardless of the purposes 
for which they were used. Such inflexible requirements are 
unjustifiable, since the fire hazard varies with the use and oc- 
cupancy. In a new standard specification, formulated by a com- 
mittee of prominent engineers appointed by the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction, the first hazards are based upon 
the amount of combustible material per square foot of floor 
area. 

The use of the specification will remove a further burden 
of unnecesary costs from steel construction and the public that 
pays the bills. 


There is a general consensus of opinion that the present 
high costs of distribution are due in a considerable measure to 
unscientific management of the salesmen in the field. William 
Sample, Vice-President of the Ralston Purina Company, has 
said: “Proper supervision of the salesmen in the field is, to my 
mind, the weakest link in sales management at the present 
time.” This view is supported by H. D. Whittlesey, Managing 
Director of Sales, the Sherwin-Williams Company, who says: 
“We believe that thoroughly trained, carefully selected, and 
wisely managed salesmen have unlimited opportunities for 
bringing about more simplified distribution.” 

_ Here, too, research has proved its value. On the basis of 
time studies conducted by a New England manufacturing com- 
pany it appeared that the actual time spent by the salesman 
with his customers was about 15 per cent of his full working 
time. The remaining 85 per cent was spent in travel, waiting, 
and clerical and miscellaneous work. To determine to what 
extent non-selling time could be reduced, two districts were 
selected as experimental fields. 

One of these districts was a city, the other a typical coun- 
try district. An investigation showed that the salesmen were 
accustomed to canvass unsystematically both as regards the 
territory they covered and the timing of their calls. Another 
investigation gave the company more definite information as to 
who and where its prospective customers were and the logical 
times or reasons for them to purchase. 

“he company then undertook to plan the work of its sales- 
men in such a manner that there would be as few jumps as 
possible, and that the salesmen might make their calls when the 
customer would be most likely to buy. A check-up at the end 
of a year showed that the salesmen’s actual selling time had 
been increased from an average of 15 per cent to an average of 
25 to 30 per cent. 

Costs constitute another phase of business which is in need 
of careful study. One of the greatest menaces to continued 
prosperity lies in a failure to establish and maintain the sale 
price upon a basis of costs plus a fair profit. In the scramble 
to maintain volume, costs, even when accurately known, are 
frequently brushed aside because of the determination to get 
the job at any price. Nevertheless, much of the present price 
disorganization is due to the fact that many men do not really 
know their costs. 

I have talked to contractors who seriously maintained that 
they did not have any overhead. Results shown by business 
mortality tables computed from the records of the Missouri 
Highway Department and the Iowa State Highway Commis- 
sion are held to be largely due to neglect of the element of 
costs in the preparation of bids. 

According to the Missouri records, in 1926, 41 highway 
contractors, or 10.6 per cent of those to whom contracts had 
been awarded since 1920, had gone bankrupt. One hundred and 
twenty-four firms, or 32 per cent, including those that had 
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gone bankrupt, had abandoned the contracting business. In 
1926, only 13 per cent of the firms bidding in 1920 were still 
receiving contracts. The Iowa records are no less impressive. 
Of 461 contractors who had done approximately all of the 
bridge building in Iowa between 1912 and 1926, only 116, or 
ny 25 per cent, were in existence at the end of that 
period. 

That’s what happens when the old, intuitive methods of 
doing business are relied upon. You, as men who have learned 
in the conduct of your own business that these methods must 
be abandoned—that business must borrow the methods of sci- 
ence—have a definite responsibility towards your clients, and 
towards advertising, to share your knowledge with them. This 
responsibility extends beyond the planning of the campaign. 
It extends beyond the client’s merchandising activities, for a 
dozen factors in production may influence the success of the 
campaign, and advertising will inevitably be called to account 
for any lack of success even though the campaign itself may 
be in no way to blame. 


A short time ago a man who had worked up a new type of 
preparation largely used by the housewife went to an advertis- 
ing agency and explained his idea. He was greeted as the in- 
ventor of the first big improvement in that particular field for 
a good many years. But advertising was not discussed. The 
agency executives pointed out that the initial step should be 
technical research to assure the production of a perfect product. 

The problem was turned over to the research staff of a 
large university. As the research progressed it became evident 
that the entire technology of the manufacture of such prepara- 
tions had been overlooked in the past. In addition, the research 
developed a by-product that gives promise of proving as valu- 
able as the preparation itself. 

_. There is an instance which shows how the advertising man 
with a full consciousness of the part advertising should play in 
modern business, is frequently able to convince the advertiser 
that the success of his entire enterprise will depend to a great 
extent upon the accurate and thorough collection, organization 
and interpretation of facts as they affect his business from 
production right on down the line. 


In the early part of my address I referred to the high 
death rate among the smaller units of business. Some have 
concluded from this situation that small business is doomed. 
They assert that many forms of research and other activities 
are beyond the scope of the small business, and that mergers 
and consolidations are the only solution to the problems of the 
present era. I do not believe this. I belive that there is a way 
for the small business to compete successfully with the larger 
unit, or rather to co-operate with the larger unit, both for the 
good of each individual firm and the industry as a whole. 

hinking in terms of the welfare of the entire industry is 
a new departure for business men, but it is a departure forced 
upon them by inter-industry competition. When an industry 
finds its market shrinking because of outside competition, the 
small units may be the first to suffer, but it is only a short 
time before every concern in the industry begins to feel the © 
twist of the screw. 


That has been proved over and over again. It has been 
proved in the structural steel industry. It is estimated that the 
displacement of structural steel by substitute products amounts 
to several millions tons each year. The pinch is felt by the 
largest fabricator as well as the smallest. The effects have 
been passed on to the great rolling mills which produce the 
steel from the ore. They are experiencing a restricted demand 
in . field which in 1927 used the highest percentage of their 
product. 


The necessity of safeguarding the well-being of the entire 
industry explains the organization of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, the co-operative association of the structural 
steel fabricators of the United States and Canada. It is through 
the Institute that the research of the industry is being carried 
on. The largest as well as the smallest member of the industry 
benefits from the research and other activities which even the 
largest would not be in a position to undertake single-handed. 

Other industries have turned, and are turning every day, to 
co-operation for the solution of their problems. Alexander B. 
Macbeth, president of the American Gas Association, has re- 
cently announced the establishment of a half-million-dollar re- 
search fund for the development of gas-fired appliances. In 
December, 1927, the Druggists’ Research Bureau was formed 
to collect, analyze and publish facts useful to the trade. Over 
10,000 retail druggists have already applied for membership. 

In the same month, 300 food manufacturers, wholesale gro- 
cers and chain store proprietors organized an institute to bring 
about standardization and more effective distribution of food 
products. The purpose of the Institute is to collect and analyze 
facts, and to distribute reports to its members, so that each 
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may have a clear conception of the numerous markets in which 
he is interested. . 

The Sugar Institute, representing the sugar refiners, is one 
of the latest of the co-operative trade associations to be organ- 
ized. The immediate plans of the Institute call for the establish- 
ment of uniform methods of trade practice, economies in pro- 
duction and distribution, the collection and distribution of sta- 
tistics, and an advertising campaign to increase the per capita 
consumption of sugar. : 

No one who keeps in touch with the constant growth in the 
number of such fact finding, fact interpreting and fact dissem- 
inating organizations can be pessimistic concerning the ability 
of American business, both large and small, to meet the de- 
mands which the future will make upon it; especially since 
there is every reason to believe that demand for the output of 
our manufacturing plants will continue at a high level, and 
that the basic conditions which affect national prosperity are 
sound. On the other hand, there is also every reason to believe 
that production capacity will continue to exceed demand. 

So long as this situation lasts, the new price law, trans- 
ferring to the most efficient producer the function of determin- 
ing the price at which a commodity can be sold, will remain in 
full force. 


The lesson is easily read by those who are willing to read 
it. All of it is contained in the following three axioms: 


1. The price law under which we now work, and 
which affects alike, although not to the same degree, 
both intra and inter-industry competition, demands 
maximum efficiency. 


2. Maximum efficiency is contingent upon the appli- 
cation to business of those scientific methods which 


have contributed so greatly to the progress of the pro- 
fessions. 


8. Scientific methods, in turn, are dependent upon 
the accumulation of facts pertaining to all the phases 
of business, and upon their proper interpretation and 
use. Thus facts become the most essential raw ma- 
terial of business. 
For those who recognize the situation as it exists, and who 
act upon that recognition, the future holds a promise of more 


consistent progress and prosperity than we have ever known 
in the past. 


BEAN PRODUCTION ADEQUATE 


HE introduction of summary of Bulletin No. 444, 

| just issued by the University of California, will 

be found interesting by all bean canners. The 

Bulletin is by H. R. Wellman and E. W. Braun, Exten- 
sion Specialists in Agricultural Economics. 

Summary—Production of dry edible beans in the 
United States has increased substantially during the 
past five years, until at the present time the nation is 
producing as many beans as it did during the peak 
years of the war. This recent expansion, however, has 
taken place under more favorable conditions than did 
the rapid increase in production during the war period. 
Occurring more gradually and under normal conditions, 
it has been made upon land which is in general well 
adapted to the production of beans. There has been, 
therefore, no general decline in yield. Furthermore, it 
has been accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
demand, which seems to be of a permanent character 
as contrasted with the temporary increase in demand 
during the war. Consequently, there has been no pro- 
nounced downward trend in purchasing power during 
the recent period of of expansion. 

It should not be assumed, however, that this situa- 
tion justifies any further substantial increase in pro- 
duction. Our present normal production of approxi- 
mately ten million bags is very close to our apparent 
need for domestic consumption. The acreage of beans 
in the United States is now so large that a very favor- 
able growing and harvesting season would either force 
a relatively large quantity into export outlets, where 
they would have to compete with low-priced foreign 
beans, or cause a substantial domestic carryover. 
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California has contributed a relatively small 
amount to the recent increase in the United States pro- 
duction of beans. The large increases in production 
have occurred in Michigan, Colorado, Idaho and New 
Mexico. Michigan also contributed almost one-half of 
the total increase in the United States production since 
1921. At the present time approximately 40 per cent 
of the United Staes bean crop is producd in Michigan, 
as compard wih 28 per cent in California. 

California, however, is the dominant factor in the 
production of seven of the ten important varieties 
grown in this state. These are the Lima, Baby Lima, 
Pink, Blackeye, California Red, Cranberry and Bayo. 
The only one of these seven varieties which meets with 
much competition in the consuming markets from va- 
rieties grown in other states is the Pink. It meets con- 
siderable competition from the Pinto, which is grown 
extensively in Colorado.and New Mexico. The other 
three varieties grown in California are the Small White, 
Large White and Red Kidney. Only a small proportion 
of the total United States production of these three va- 


_ rieties, however, is produced in this state. Consequently 


changes in California production have but little effect 
upon the prices of these three varieties. 

The prices of each variety of beans fluctuate 
widely from year to year. Furthermore, the fluctua- 
tions in the prices of a given variety are largely inde- 
pendent of the fluctuations in the prices of other varie- 
ties. Sometimes the prices of the several varieties move 
in the same direction; at other times they do not. The 
price for which a variety will sell during any given year 
is determined largely by the production of that partic- 
ular variety, except in those few cases where varieties 
compete directly with each other in the consuming mar- 
kets. Since growers have no means of knowing what 
the production of each variety will be during the plant- 
ing season, they cannot at that time forecast accurately 
the prices which they will obtain for their beans. Con- 
sequently, an effort to grow just that variety which 
will bring the highest price in any particular year is 
usually fruitless. Furthermore, the price obtained for 
the past year’s crop is not by itself a reliable indication 
of the price that will be obtained for the following 
year’s crop. The prices which growers should con- 
sider when changing from one variety to another are 
the average prices which have prevailed over a period 
of years as modified by those changes in trends which 
can now be foreseen. 

With regard to the average prices which have pre- 
vailed during recent years, the California varieties fall 
into three well defined price groups: the high-priced 
varieties are Limas, Baby Limas, and Red Kidneys; the 
medium-priced varieties are Cranberries and Bayos; 
and the low-priced varieties are Large Whites, Pinks, 
California Reds, and Blackeyes. Small Whites fall be- 
tween the medium-priced and low-priced groups. . 

The prices of the Limas and Baby Limas have av- 
eraged approximately the same because they compete © 
directly in the consuming markets. Although Limas 
are consumed mainly in the Northern States and Baby 
Limas in the Southern States, there is some overlap- 
ping of market areas where consumers constantly sub- 
stitute the lower-priced variety for the higher. This 
substitution has generally been great enough to keep 
the prices of the two varieties in close adjustment. 

Small Whites and Large Whites also compete in 
the consuming markets, but not to the extent that they 
did a few years ago. The rapid increase in the utiliza- 
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tion of Small Whites in canning during recent years 
has taken a large volume off the dry-bean market. 
Those remaining find markets that are willing to pay 
a premium for them over Large Whites. An additional 
factor contributing to the lower prices of Large Whites 
has been the relatively large imports of a similar va- 
riety from the Orient which have been sold at low 
prices. 

The other varieties of beans grown in California 
do not compete to any considerable extent in the con- 
suming market with each other or with the Lima or 
White varieties. Consequently the prices of these va- 
rieties may be widely different during any given year. 
Over a period of years, however, a consistent relation- 
ship is maintained between the average prices of these 
varieties because of the competition between them for 
the use of land. 

Although each variety has its own particular sec- 
tion in which it can be produced better than the other 
varieties, a considerable proportion of the bean land in 
the state of California is adapted to the production of 
more than one variety. The variety which will be 
grown on such land is determined largely by the antici- 
pated net return per acre; and equality in the net re- 
turn per acre is maintained by the tendency of growers 
to shift from the varieties which have given low re- 
turns to those which have given high returns. Since 
prices per bag and yields per acre are the most import- 
ant factors determining net returns, we find the varie- 
ties which have averaged the same in prices have ap- 
proximately the same yield per acre; and the differ- 
ences in average prices are caused largely by differ- 
ences in yield per acre. Thus we find that the prices of 
Blackeye, California Red, and Pinks have averaged ap- 
proximately the same during the past six years. These 
three varieties can be grown almost equally well in 
many places. Pinks are grown in the same sections 
that produce Cranberries and Bayos. Even though the 
prices of Pinks have averaged lower, the higher yields 
of Pinks have offset the higher prices of Cranberries 
and Bayos, resulting in equality in the net return per 
acre. The prices of Red Kidneys have averaged even 
higher than those of Cranberries and Bayos, but Red 
Kidneys have not replaced the latter varieties, because 
outside of a very limited area along the Feather River, 
the yields are considerably lower. 

The relatively high average prices of Limas and 
Baby Limas during the past six years were due to the 
fact that the land adapted to their production was be- 
lieved to be limited. In the case of Limas this is still 
true. But during the past two years the production of 
Baby Limas has extended to many parts of the state, 
and now they are grown in competition with Small 
Whites, Pinks, California Reds and Blackeyes. The in- 
creased production of Baby Limas which resulted from 
this expansion has caused a substantial reduction in 
their prices. A portion of this price reduction is likely 
to be permanent. It may be expected that the average 
price of Baby Limas in the future will be maintained at 
the level which will no more than offset the difference 
in yield between them and the varieties with which 
they compete for the use of land. Because of the close 
competition between Limas and Baby Limas in the con- 
suming markets, the future prices of Limas may also 
average considerably lower. 

There are no forces yet apparent which are likely 
to cause permanent changes in the average prices of 
the other varieties grown in this state. Growers who 
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have the choice of planting any one of the several va- 
rieties can, therefore, arrive at a fairly accurate ‘deci- 
sion from a comparison of the gross returns per acre 
by multiplying the probable average prices by the yields 


obtained under their particular conditions. 


From the standpoint of California growers, the 
most significant developments in the United States for- 
eign trade in beans are (1) that we are gradually losing 
our foreign markets, and (2) that we now have a rela- 
tively large potential foreign competition which we did 
not have before the war. The Orient, which produces 
varieties of beans similar to those grown in California, 
has become an important exporter. This competition 
ot the Oriental beans will tend to check any continued 
rise in the domestic prices of those varieties with 
which they compete, primarily Large Whites, Small 
Whites and Pinks. 

Bean growing is a speculative business. Prices of 
each variety fluctuate widely from year to year. The 
direction and extent of these price fluctuations cannot 
be forecast accurately at the time of planting. Over a 
period of years, however, a consistent relationship 
tends to be maintained between the average prices of 
the different varieties. These probable average prices 
coupled with the known yields that growers can obtain 
under their particular conditions, will give them an in- 
dication of the variety that will be profitable on their 
lands. Such a forecast may not prove correct for any 
given year, but for a series of years the bean growers 
who are permanently in the business will find it profit- 
able to make such calculations. Further developments 
may cause permanent changes in the trends of bean 
prices given in this bulletin, but'these are not yet ap- 
parent from the facts we have been able to gather. Cer- 
tainly, however, any radical increase in bean acreage 
here or elsewhere is likely to be felt by California bean 
growers. The present production of beans is adequate 
tor national consumption at the present level of prices. 
‘Lhere seems to be, therefore, no justification for an in- 
crease in bean acreage. 


TESTED METHODS TO FIGHT CORN BORER © 


ITH a view to aiding farmers in areas now in- 
fested by corn borer, or likely soon to be in- 
fested, the Department of Agriculture has pub- 
lished a summary of available information bearing on 
the problems, giving particular attention to lessons 
learned and desirable practices indicated in the 1927 
campaign against this insect. This is available for dis- 
tribution of Farmers’ Bulletin 1652-F, “Farm Prac- 
tices under Corn-Borer Conditions,” and may be ob- 
tained upon application to the department at Washing- 
ton. 
The official summary of the bulletin follows in full 
text: 
The farmers’ problems vary with the degree of in- 
festation and with the farming practices which are the 
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rule in the different localities. In some parts of the ter- 
ritory the advent of the borer will not require great 
changes in systems of culture. 

Acid of Silo Fatal—For example, where the acre- 
age of corn per farm is relatively small, or where a 


large proportion is put into silos or shredded, the prob- . 


lem of borer control is simplified. The principal pre- 
caution is the cutting of stalks close to the ground so 
that the borers will be killed either by the knives of the 
cutting machine or by the acid formed in the silo. 

At the opposite extreme are the areas where much 
of the corn is “hogged down,” leaving most of the 
stalks, many broken down and scattered in every direc- 
tion, making it difficult either to break or cut all of 
them loose for raking or burning, or to plow them 
under. 

In some areas, such as northwestern Ohio, the soil 
is not suitable for deep spring plowing of corn stubble 
or stalk ground, and is followed by a reduced yield of 
grain. In much of this area, too, the small grains, 
wheat, barley and oats, are relatively unprofitable, and 
corn is the main crop. 

Double Disking of Ground—Here the usual prac- 
tice is to follow corn with double disking of the ground 
for small grain. 

Experience last year indicated that if the borer 
was to be controlled under such circumstances the stalk 
breaking, raking and burning would require more than 
four hours man-labor and 4.5 horse-power per acre, 
which on farms with large acreage of corn would prove 
a serious expense. The offset in this case is that much 
of the stalk clearing can be done during the late fall and 
winter and not in the rush season of spring. 

The bulletin warns that when the corn is cut and 
the whole stalks are fed in the feed lot the stalk re- 
mainders must be disposed of as completely as if they 
were left in the fields. This practice probably will have 
to be modified and most of the corn shredded or put in 
silos. 

Urge Disposal of Stalks—Where corn land can be 
plowed either in the spring or fall, low cutting, deep 
and thorough plowing that covers the stubble, and wise 
disposal of the stalks as roughage, will keep infestation 
down to a degree where it is not likely to require serious 
modifications of existing methods. In some way, how- 
ever, farmers must adopt one or another of the three 
optional methods of control outlined in a previous 
Farmers Bulletin No. 1548-F: 


(1) Feeding corn to livestock direct from the field 
or as silage, or as finely cut or finely shredded material; 

(2) Plowing under cleanly; or 

(3) Burning completely. 

‘The actual damage to the corn crop in the eastern 
Corn Belt of the United States has been limited to such 
small acreages,” the bulletin states, “that no pro- 
nounced shift from corn to other crops has occurred. In 
the Canadian areas, where the infestation and damage 
have been heavy, there has been a marked shift from 
corn to such crops as oats, barley, wheat, peas, beans, 
hay, sugar beets and tobacco. In some localities over 
half the corn has ben displaced by these crops.” 

Ohio and Michigan Conditions—Whether Ohio and 
Michigan farmers should shift production will “depend 
mainly on two things: (1) The advantage of corn over 
other crops either as a feed crop or as a crop for sale; 
and (2) the ease or difficulty with which methods of 
corn production may be modified so as to keep down 
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the borer infestation and avoid serious commercial 
damage.” 


The general adoption of practicable methods of 


control such as are outlined by the State and United 


States students of the borer problem “should prevent 
serious damage to the corn crop and obviate the neces- 
sity for any general replacement of corn with other 
crops.” 

In northwestern Ohio and southeastern Michigan, 
where a shift is most probable, the crops to which 
farmers turn naturally are such as oats, wheat, mixed 
clover and barley. Oats, wheat and barley are rela- 
tively unprofitable in this vicinity. Alfalfa is more 
nearly on a par with corn in value per acre, and wouid 
be useful on dairy farms with the use of silos as an ad- 
ditional control measure on the remaining corn acreage. 

The department believes that Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1562-F should prove of value to all farmers in re- 
gions infested or likely soon to be infested by the corn 
borer. It may be had by writing to the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


UNBALANCED TURNOVER 


Emphasis Is Misplaceé—Piecemeal Buying Versus 
Rapid-Fire Selling. 


HE parable of the talents in the Bible is the best 
‘ sermon that could be preached on modern busi- 
ness. The chap who had the five talents turned 
them several times and doubled his capital. The lad 
with the three talents did likewise, but the fellow who 
buried his one talent didn’t get any turnover and had 
only his one original talent to show at the end of the 
season. 

Every merchant should read this parable for its 
grip of the logic of turnover and profit if for no other 
reason. Many a man is in the one-talent class because 
his capital is buried in slow-moving stock—and he will 
never find it possible to increase it until he ruthlessly 
digs up the money and makes it turn for him. 

Turnovers are a favorable economic factor if the 
emphasis is put on fast sales rather than on a meticu- 
lous care in buying for visible requirements only. Hand- 
to-mouth buying is a policy followed by almost all job- 
bers, but one which they seldom approve of for their 
retail customers. 


To the extent made practical by the improved effi- 
ciency of the railroads, hand-to-mouth buying has been 
proved to be wise, but it is a policy that can easily be 
overdone. And the trade is fed up with it just now. 
Push-cart buying policies are unpopular. 


They are depressing. Fast sale, however, is a tonic. 
And turnover has many sides.and phases. 

There is customer turnover, for example. New 
customers are to be desired, not replacement customers. 
Then there is the turnover angle of capital, accounts 
receivable, personnel, etc. But the greatest of these is 
inventory. 


Too many merchants are satisfied if the relation 
of annual sales cost to inventory indicates that stocks 
are turning so and so many times a year. But how 
much of the inventory represents inacticve stock? It 
is well for the directing head of the business to go 
through his warehouse every day. Visual evidence is 
— in detecting the slowing of sales in this line or 
in that 
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Be the cause what it may, the aim should be to de- 
tect the fact as soon as possible and go about correcting 
it, without loss of money if so may be, but mainly with- 


out loss of time; that’s the thing—Campbell’s “The 
Optimist.” 


THE ITALIAN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CANNING 
INDUSTRY 


HE canning and preserving of fruits and vege- 

tables was first introduced in Italy some 50 years 

ago, when a small factory was opened in Turin, 
according to information published in the December 
issue of the “Italian Exporter.” Since then it has 
spread throughout the country, dealing with an ever- 
increasing number of products. 

At the end of 1926 nearly 600 factories were en- 
gaged in the preparation of canned and_ preserved 
foods. The Provinces of Naples (146 factories), Emilia 
(144) and Sicily (121) are the chief centers of this in- 
dustry. Other canneries are scattered over the Penin- 
sula, more especially in Lombardy, Piedmont, Liguria, 
Tuscany and Apulia. A capital of over one thousand 
million lire is invested in this industry. 

A large export trade is done in canned and pre- 
served fruit and vegetables. Its importance is shown 
by the following data for the last pre-war year and for 
1926: 


Exports and Imports of Canned and Preserved Fruits 


Vegetables. 
Imports Exports 
Year Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 
Canned tomatoes & 
tomato paste......1913 16,534 796 103,079,380 6,316,803 
1926 400,575 26,126 221,908,863 12,576,866 


Fruit & vegetables 
in oil, vinegar 


1913 1,101,859 96,056 47,942,333 4,115,735 
1926 1,826,952 135,552 24,702,822 1,741,577 
Dried vegetables...1913 21,164 2,593 41,005 4,523 
1926 7,936 1,852 161,817 21,055 
Dried figs and 
mushrooms ....... 1913 220,900 86,604 52,409,074 2,185,356 
1926 349,429 145,105 46,746,559 1,809,676 
Candied fruit and 
1926 3,968 1,385 9,784,015 1,612,828 
Jams, jellies, al- 
mond preserves 
& canned fruit..1912 2,937,409 411,445 1,710,770 284,559 
1926 126,984 31,152 6,723,589 956,675 


Tomato exports have almost doubled since 1913. 
The export figures, however, now include 128,036,554 
pounds of canned peeled tomatoes, a specialty which 
was not on the market before the war. If we deduct 
these from the total, the exports of tomato paste are 
seen to be practically the same as in the pre-war period. 
On the other hand, the export of fruit preserves has in- 
creased almost fourfold. 

Italian canned tomatoes and tomato paste go to all 
countries, but the most important markets are those of 
the United States and Great Britain, which absorb 
three-quarters of the total. Exports to the United 
States have more than doubled in the last three years, 
rising from 50,962,856 pounds in 1924 to 104,576,082 in 
1926. During the same period exports to Great Britain 
rose from 35,202,391 pounds to 58,972,609 pounds. 
Other important markets for tomato preserves are 
those of France, Argentine, Belgium, Brazil, Switzer- 
land and Germany. There is also a promising and grow- 
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ing demand for Italian canned tomatoes and tomato 
paste in other Latin-American countries. 

Tomatoes head the list for quantity, value and com- 
mercial importance. The industry is chiefly carried 


.on in the Provinces of Parma, Piacenza, Naples and 


Sicily, and to a smaller extent in Liguria; Piedmont, the 
Marches, Latium and Apulia. The following varieties 
of tomato sauce and paste are prepared: 

Salsina, a liquid tomato sauce of bright red color; 
single and concentrated extract; double concentrated 
extract; triple concentrated extract. The double and 
triple extracts are pastes sold in cans and barrels; the 
salsina and single extracts are liquid and sold in cans. 

The Province of Parma specializes in the manufac- 
ture of tomato paste, more especially the double ex- 
tract, made in 72 factories with an output of 33,000,000 
pounds a year, of which about 11,000,000 are exported. 
Some 28,650,000 pounds of tomato paste are prepared 
in the 30 factories in the Province of Piacenza. The 
paste made in Sicily and the Province of Naples is also 
excellent, and it is of growing importance to the trade. 
The total annual output now approximates 66,000,000 
pounds. Tomato paste is exported in small cans of 100, 
150 and 200 grams each, and in large cans containing 
from 1 to 5 kilos (2.2 to 11 lbs.), but the trade prefer- 
ence is for cans of small size. 

The following figures Show the program made dur- 
ing the past three years in exports of jams, jellies and 
other fruit preserves: 

Exports of Jams, Jellies and Other Fruit Preserves 


(Exclusive of nougat and almond preserves) 


1924 1925 1926 
Great Britain, lbs......... 3,762,370 4,071,455 4,993,639 
Ree 163,361 214,948 391,317 
Tripolitania ................. 35,273 124,339 184,526 
United States................ 177,911 54,012 107,143 
Other countries............. 275,134 450,620 714,731 
4,414,050 4,915,867 6,391,356 


Prior to 1923 Italian pure food legislation was lim- 
ited to a few regulations under the public health laws. 
These no longer met the needs of the canning industry, 
which called for strict measures to regulate the mode 
of production and the quality of the goods placed on the 
market. 

In response to the wishes expressed by ‘the trade, 
the Royal Decree Law of February 8, 1923, enacted 
measures for safeguarding both producer and consu- 
mer, and established the Institute Confederale delle 
Conserve Alimentari (Canning Trade Institute) to act 
as a center for intensifying and improving production. 

Under this act all canners are affiliated with the 
Canning Trade Institute, which is required (a) to in- 
spect canning factories in the interest of both producer 
and consumer and with a special view to protecting the 
reputation of Italian food products on foreign markets; 
(b) study measures to encourage the industry and ex- 
pand the trade; (e) promote direct dealings between 
canners and traders; (d) open experiment stations to 
improve fruit growing and market-gardening and the 
technique of canning. 

A great variety of vegetables of excellent quality 
are grown in Italian market gardens: The output, al- 


ready greatly in excess of home requirements, is ex- 
panding rapidly. Consequently, by the side of the very 
important export trade in fresh vegetables a flourishing 
canning industry has grown up. Among its products, 
packed in tin cans and in glass jars, are green peas, cul- 
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: FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE CO,, = 
= Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
= Manufacturer of VINERS, ENSILAGE DISTRIBUTORS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS = 
: ESTABLISHED 1880 INCORPORATED 1924 = 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 


Comprising 
JOHN H. ALLAN SEED COMPANY 
THE EVERETT B. CLARK SEED COMPANY 
N. B. KEENEY & SON, INC. 


Growers of Seeds for Canners since the inception 
of the Canning industry. 


DEPENDABLE STOCKS 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


We solicit your orders for prompt shipment 
or under future contract. 


Main offices, New Haven, Connecticut 
Branches in Nine States 
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tivated on a large scale in the Campania, French and 
harricot beans, asparagus, etc. 

Capers, young carrots, shallot onions, cauliflower, 
small cucumbers and peppers are preserved in vinegar, 
canned separately or mixed. These Italian pickles are 
characterized not only by the delicate quality of the 
young vegetables, but also by the excellence of the 
white wine vinegar, the only quality which the packers 
are allowed to use. 

Vegetables packed in fine olive oil are another 
Italian specialty. To this class belong the tender little 
artichokes, the mushrooms of which Italy produces 
many varieties, and black and green olives, smaller 
than those from Greece but of very delicate flavor. 

Among the vegetables pickled in brine are green 
olives, caulifioflwers, cucumbers and limes. 

Exports of canned and preserved vegetables are 
valued at $2,600,000. 


MARKET FOR CALIFORNIA CANNED ASPAR- 
AGUS IN CHINA 


VER 95 per cent of the cannedasparagus sold in 

China originates in California, according to a re- 

port of December 8 from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Woodard, at Shanghai. During the twenty- 
odd years in which California asparagus has been of- 
fered on the China market, sales have grown to the 
present volume of about 12,000 cases annually. 

The demand in the China market is largely for the 
higher grades of white asparagus. Mammoth White 
packed in No. 2 square tins makes up about 80 per cent 
of the sales of California asparagus, the remaining 20 
per cent being divided between Mammoth Green in No. 
214 square tins and Mammoth White tips in No. 1 
square tins. Mixed asparagus tips packed in small 
round picnic tins have also recently been introduced. 


French canned asparagus was formerly offered in 
China, but for the past ten years has been practically 
off the market, the reason being that the Chinese have 
shown a decided preference for the California variety, 
which is far superior in quality and taste. No other 
varieties of any significance are offered in the China 
market. 

Sales of California canned asparagus are almost 
wholly confined to about seven established brands. Oc- 
casionally West Coast brokers’ or jobbers’ brands other 
than the above appear in the market, representing 
small orders booked at favorable prices. On the whole, 
however, sales are confined principally to established 
brands. 


The usual channel of distribution is through the 
foreign import house to the native wholesaler or pro- 
vision merchant who has branches and connections in 
the various outports and throughout the interior. 


The unfavorable exchange rate ruling for some 
time past operates as a restricting consideration in con- 
nection with canned asparagus, since it is a luxury 
which can well be dispensed with when prices rise above 
a certain level. At the present time the No. 214 tin of 
Mammoth White asparagus is being retailed at $ .85 
local currency, the approximate equivalent of U. S. 
$0.40 at present exchange. Canned asparagus is con- 
sidered a luxury or high-class delicacy in China. By 
far the greater proportion enters into consumption in 
the better-class native or semi-foreign restaurants, 
very little being consumed in the Chinese home. 
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Consumption is also more predominately confined 
to treaty port areas, where a great deal of entertaining 
is done in restaurants, and where the Chinese merchant 
particularly is afforded an opportunity of displaying his 
familiarity with foreign food and customs by having 


‘canned asparagus as a part of the offerings to his 


guests. While perhaps 35 or 40 per cent of the aspar- 
agus imported finds its way to the interior, actual sales 
are confined to the larger treaty port areas. Through 
a gradual process of infiltration, a slow but steady 
growth in sales may be anticipated, but no significant 
expension can be expected, more particularly because of 
the disturbed conditions arising out of the military and 
political situation, which effectively prevents any de- 
velopment or expansions in interior districts and re- 


stricts business largely to the larger treaty ports along 
the coast. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages Price $10.00 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 


—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


GAM SE’ S 


Appearance counts. Dress up 
your can with an artistic 
Gamse Label. 


_GAMSE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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MR. CANNER:-—Isn’t it a fact? 


“If quality isn’t in the seed 
It won’t be in the pack---- 


“BLOOD TELLS.” 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
Breeders and Growers 


326 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


PEAS - BEANS _ .- CORN 


An Improved Picking Table. 


The MONITOR All Metal Picking Table, 1928 model, has movable individual 
refuse pockets, one for each operator. Each Pocket can be set at the most convenient 
point, leaving the space between free for the operator to get close to the side of the 
table. Our belt return system on this model keeps the belt close up under the table, 
leaving ample space beneath the table for the operator, when sitting at the side of the 
table. Write us of your needs in Picking Tables. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. A. & Balto Ma. 


Jno. R. Gray Inc., 726 Harrison St. 
Won Dat, ( Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Cannon Supply Co., 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE—HEight Anderson-Barngrover Six Hundred 
Can Continuous Cookers, fully equipped with tem- 
perature controls and recording thermometers. Will 
sellin units of two, four, six and eight. Wire or 
write, 

Kentucky Canning Co., 
Paris, Ky. 


FOR SALE— 
One Ayars Tomato Washer. 
One Robins Tomato Peeler. 
One Ayars Universal Tomato Filler. 
One Ayars Exhauster. 
One Berlin Cooker and Cooler. 
This is a complete, modern line of Tomato machinery 
almost new and guaranteed to be as good as new in 
every particular. Reason for selling is that we have 
four lines and only need three. 


G. L. Webster Canning Co., Inc., 
Cheriton, Va. 


FOR SALE—1 Monitor Spinach Washer, new in 1927, 
has been used less than10 hours. |New machine guar- 
antee against defects. 

1 Monitor Thistle Washer, for use on peas, lima 
beans or cherries. Has been used two seasons. 


1 Podder for handpicked peas or limas, beans. Will 


pod 50 cases No. 2 cans per hour on limas, and better 
than this on peas. 


1 Monitor Grading Shoe with several sets of screens, 
just the’thing for a small packer of Lima Beans. 
Taylor & Caldwell, Walkerton, Va. 


FOR SALE 
Four Hamachek Viner Feeders, in good working 
condition, make low price if sold soon. 
Gaston Canning Co., Gaston, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Two No, 1 Size Economical Vegetable Peel- 
ers, manufactured by Belding & Franklin Machine Co., 
New York City. 

One Sprague-Sells Geneva Pumpkin Chopper, 24’’ 
knives. 

One Centrifugal Pump, suction, 4’’ disharge, tight and 
loose pulley. 

All machines guaranteed to be in first-class working 
condition. 


H. P. Cannon & Sons, Inc. Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—General assortment of used canning ma- 
chinery including viners, conveyors, graders for peas 
and lima beans, blancher, washers, fillers, process 
kettles, beet toppers and peelers, steam engines, and 
electric motors. Also No. 2 shooks and solid fibre 
cases, salt, cans and No. 2 wood cases. All machinery 
in good working condition and cheap for cash. 


Address Box A-1550 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE 

4 Practically new, Robins make 40 x 60 Process Ket- 
tles complete with thermometers and steam gauges 
and crates $125.00 each. Equipped with Tagliabue 
controllers, $25.00 extra. 

3 Model M Sprague Corn Cutters, $200.00 each. 

1 Hill deep well pump with steam pumping head, 
complete with sufficient pipe for 200 ft. well, $150.00 

4 500 gallon Cypress Tanks, $40.00 each 

1 Sprague M & S Cooker-Filler, 6 pockets, $350.00 

1 Sprague Rotary Tomato Washer, $150.00 

The above machinery is priced for quick sale. 

and loading included, F. O. B., Penna, R. R. Maryland 

shipping point. For further information apply to 
Address Box A-1545 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Ayars Rough Beet Grader 
1 Ayars'Finished Beet Grader 
1 Stirling Beet Peeler 
1 Stirling Slicer. 


Fogg & Hires Co., Salem, N. J. 


FOR SALE—1 Sprague-Lowe Pulper 
1 Indiana Pulper 
1 All metal KernFinisher 
3 Sprague-Lowe Coils 
1 No. 10 Continuous Cooker 
1 Continuous Cooker No 3 cans 
Address Box A-1548 care of The Canning Trade 


Crating 


FOR SALE—We are dismantling one of our factories 
and offer for sale complete line of machinery consist- 
ing of-kettles, hoists, blanchers, picking tables, scales, 
shafting, pulleys hangers and belting. Peas, corn, 
string bean, apple and beet machinery. Detail list 
furnished on request. 


Oswego Preserving Co., Oswego, N. Y. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—One small, one medium and _ two large 
Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers. Must be in good 
condition. 


Address Box A-1544 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Tomato Plants 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. Book your orders with us 
now, and be sure of getteng plants when wanted. 
J. P. Councill Company, Franklin, Va. 
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FOR SALE—Fully equipped Tomato plant in King 
George County, Va. Located on waterfront; 4% acres 
of land; large warehouse; a real bargain. 

Address Box A-1555 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. Weare now booking orders 
for spring deliveries. Plants ready April 1st to June. 
Let us grow your plants. Shipped safely anywhere. 

Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—Indiana Canners Association Indiana-Balti- 
more Tomato Seed that we offer, subject to previous 
sale, at $4.00 per pound c. o. d. or cash with order. 
This is the Seed we have been so successfully growing 
and improving for many years under the supervision 
of Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and has attained a wonderful reputation. Nothing is 
spared that will aid in raising the high standard of 
this seed. Indiana Canners Association, 


Kenneth N. Rider, 
Secretary, Matthews, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Seed. Radebaugh and Marglobe 
Tri-State grown seed, produced from parent seed stock 
furnished direct by the originator of each variety. 
This seed is grown and produced under the supervi- 
sion of the University of Maryland. The advice and 
suggestions of Federal authorities in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are also followed. Every effort 
is exercised and every precaution is taken to produce 
prime seed of the best known canning varieties. The 
Marglobe being wilt resistent is recommended for all 
localities in which wilt is prevalent. . 

Prices, Radebaugh $4.00 per pound, Marglobe $5.00 
per pound, cash with order or c. o. d. 
Direct inquiries to F. M. Shook, .Field Secretary. 


Easton, Md. 


FOR SALE—100 bushels Country Gentleman 
1000 bushels Narrow Grain Seed Corn. Prices and 
samples at your request. 


H. M. Crites & Co., 
Circleville, Ohio. 


For Sale——Factories 


FOR SALE—Tomato Cannery completely equipped. Lo- 
cated on Railroad siding in heart of the great tomato 
belt of the Eastern Shore. For particulars. 

Address R. E. Dept., Eastern Shore Trust Co., 
Cambridge, Md. 


FOR RENT OR SALE - Canning factory, practically new 
in one of the best growing sections in York County 
Pennsylvania, located on pike. Equipped for Corn and 
Tomatoes. 

Address Box A-1549 care of The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE--One line Corn Plant, complete, at Mount 
Pleasant, Del. 


Canning Plant at Aberdeen, Md., tomatoes, Tomato 
pulp and corn. 
Ice Plant at Aberdeen, Md. 


H. P. Strasbaugh, 
Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Canning Factory for sale to close 
an estate. Factory located in fertile farming commun- 
ity, where all tomatoes wanted can be contracted at a 
reasonable price. Very little competition. Plenty of 
local labor. Ample boiler machinery and all buildings 
necessary to handle a pack of 20 to 30,000 cases, No. 2 
tomatoes or its equivalent. 

Address Post Office Box No. 44, East New Market, 
Dorchester, Co., Md. 


FOR SALE—Cannery packing Cherries, Beans, Tom- 
atoes and Apples. Other fruits avilable. Most mod- 
ern equipment for these products. Lowest production 
cost. Excellent buildings on switch. If interested 

_ get the details about this location before buying a 
plant. Location New York State. Reasonable terms. 

Address Box A-1551 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Plant fully equipped to pack Peas and 
Corn; Henry County, Ill. 84 acres of land; 2 large 
warehouss; 3.story factory; good farming district; a 
real opportunity. 


Address Box A-1553 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Ideal location on waterfront in Anne 
Arundel County, Maryland; plant fully equipped to 
pack Stringless Beans and Tomatoes; 14 acres of land; 
excellent farming district. 


Address Box A-1554 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—To lease with option of purchase, two or 
three line Pea plant in Wisconsin. No replies wanted 
unless your proposition can stand thorough investi- 
gation. 


Address Box A-1552 care of The Canning Trade. 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Plant manager and expert processor. 
Have had fifteen years experience in the canning of chicken and 
meat products, both tin and glass, soups, chinese products, etc. 
Have had charge of the purchasing of all raw materials, perfect- 
ing formulae and installing of complete plant equipment. 

Iam 88 years of age. Married. 
Address Box B-1537 care of Tne Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By married man as manager or superin- 
tendent of a plant packing Tomatoes, general line of Fruits and 
Berries, Corn or Peas. Can install, operate and repair modern 
machinery used in such plants. Best references. Available at once. 

Address Box B-1532 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—FExperience: Four years Machine Apprent- 
ice, ten years as Journeyman, six years as Superintendent of 
prominent canning machinery manufacturer, six years selling 
canning machinery. Have had complete charge of building two 
canneries and their equipment. Familiar with modern equip- 
ment process. Either permanent or tempor sition wanted. 

C. F. Colbert, 2824 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


POSITION WANTED Experienced Canned Food Salesman desires 
sition as acting sales representative in any city for some 

aes Canned Foods Packer or Distributor. 
Address Box B_ 1546 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, including machinery and 
good will. Located near Atlantic City, N. J. 
S. P. Bowers, Berwyn, Pa. 


POSITION WANTED- By canner of 30 years experience on all 
kinds of fruits and vegetables bar none. Best of reference from 
past employers. Well acquainted with all {canning machinery 
and can install same if desired. If interested, 3 

Address Box B-1542 care of ThegCanning Trade. 
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POSITION WANTED—By married man 39, with long standin 


reputation as factory manager. Has been associated with one o 
the largest canners for the last seven years packing a full line. CS A NJ 


Have had a life’s experience and know the business from A to Z, 
including field work. Know how to produce quality at a minimum 
cost and thoroughly experienced on factory equipment and install- 
ation. Open for position as manager superintendent or produc- . 
tion manager. A-1 references. 


Address Box B-1543 care of The Canning Trade. 


1928 Season 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent wants position anywhere’ 
This man is a quality pea packer and American machine operator. 
Best of references. 


Address Box B-1538 care of The Canning Trade. The American Can Company announces the 


Help Wanted following term contract prices, F.O.B. its 

factories, for Standard Sizes of Sanitary 

WANTED—Experienced man to pack gallon catsup during coming Cans for the Central and Eastern parts of 
season. Start work in spring. the United States: 


Address Box B-1547 care of The Canning Tradc& 


$14.85 per M. 
FOR SALE 2067 “ “ 
26.06 “ “ 
Two complete canning plants, located at ‘ 
Bel Air, Maryland, and Greenwood, ‘ 
Delaware. These plants are in good van asaiae 
physical condition and splendidly locat- 
ed. Ample warehouse and switch facili- 
- ties. Both plants are well located and 
acreage can be easily obtained. 
TERMS: Cash, or part cash and ‘part A Saving In Cost 


time, at the option of purchaser. omunding to 


ADDRESS: Milton A Reckord, $5,563,405.44 


Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


has been returned to Canners who have been 
carrying their fire insurance with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


Climinate causes 
of flats and'sours’ 
G insure sanitary 
cleanliness~~~ 


LANSING B. WARNER Incorp. 
155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


= Jeans Clean 
Sanitary Cleaner ‘Cleanse 


The |-B-Ford Co., Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. 0. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 
may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: {Thomas J. Meehan & Co. *Howard E. Jones & Co. : a 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


Canned Vegetables 


CANNED VEGETABLES—Continued 


Balto. N.Y. 


+In column headed “N. Y.’’ indicates f. 0. b. factory 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Balto. N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS* (California) SAUER KRAUTS woop «Selected Yellow: Nos 
White Mammoth, No. 21%... No. 21% 1.00 1.15 1.10 1.20 
eeled, No. 2%...... No. 3 1.05 1.20 Unpelled, No. 10 335... 
Large, No, 346 No. 10 3.25 3.75 Peeled, No. 10 4.75 4,90 

Small, No. 2%... Standard, No. 2 1.10 1.15 No. 2, im 90 1.05 
Green Mammoth, No. No. 2% 1.35 1.50 1.30 1.45 
Medium, No. 2% No. 3 1.45 1.60 = 
SUCCOTASH# Standards, No. 2, in Syrup... 1.10 1.20 

Small, No. 1 sa 


Green, Mammoth, No. 1 84... 


Standard Green Corn, Green Limas 
No. 10 


oO. 
California Bartletts, Standard, 2%.. 


2.15 
Choice 
Small, No. 1 sq Standard Green Corn, Dried Limas ....... 1.80 2.35 
(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes)........ 2.75 
BAKED BEANS: n ar oO. 8.75 
SWEET POTATOES: PINEAPPLE* 
Plain, No. 1 = -& Standard, No. 2 85 9 Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2 
No. 2 145 No. 2% 1.10 «61.20 Grated, Extra, No 
No. 3 75 BB No. 3 1.20 1.30 Sliced, Extra Standard, No. 2 
18 0z 90 90 No. 10 3.75 4.00 No. 2 
awaii iced, Extra, No. 2 
No. 3 TOMATOES? Sliced, Standard, No. 214 
No. 10 7 No. 2% Sliced, Extra, No. 2. 
No. 8, f. o. b. Co Sliced, Standard, No. 
BEANS# No. 10, f. o. b. Co.. p rewee Extra, No. 2 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2... 1.30 No. 2... 
Standard Cut Green, No. 10.......... 1.30 Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10 
Standard Cut Wax, No. 2......... 1.25 
Red Kidney, Standard No. 2. = STRAWBERRIES? 
Standard No. 1 No. 2% 1.20 No. 
BEETS: No. 3 
F. 0. B. Co 3.75 FRUITS FOR SALAD* 
90 1.00 Fancy, No. 2% 4.25 3.80 
TOMATO PUREE? No. 10s 14.75 13:75 
Whole, No. 10 4.25 4.75 Standard No. 1, Whole Stock............ 50 -60 
Sliced, No. 10 4.50 5.00 No. 10, Whole Stock.. 3.25 3.65 C d Fish 
Standard No. 1, ATY, anne is 
CARROTS# ’ No. 10, Trimmings 3.00 3.40 HERRING ROE* 
Standard Sliced, No. 1.00 1.00 
Standard Diced, anne u 1.55 
CORN: APPLES* (F. 0. B. Factory) 1.55 1.65 
Standard Evergreen, No. Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz........ 1.50 1.60 
120 1.15 New York, No. 10 4.50 4.25 
Extra Standard Shoepeg, No. 2........ N 450 \4-lb. cases, 4 doz 2.50 
Standard Crushed, No. 1.05 5% oz. 140 1.55 
Extra Standard Crushed, No. 2........ 1.10 3.00 10 oz. 2.80 2.95 
F. O. B. Co 1.10 BLACKBERRIES* 2.40 
; tandard, No. 2 1.35 1.45 
HOMINYS Red Alaska, Tall, No. 8.50 3.25 
Standard, Split, 360 No. 10 6.25 700 
Split No. 1 No. 2, Preserved 1.65 1.80 Cohoe, Tall, - 
MIXED VEGETABLES}¢ No. 2, in Syrup 1.60 1.75 
Standard, No. 2 ca” te BLUEBERRIES* Pink, ‘Tall, No. i 1:85 1.80 
Fancy, No. 2 1.05 1.15 Maine, NO. 2.50 Flat, No. 14. 
Ste 1.30 tandard, Red, NO. a SHRIMP* 
e itted, No. 10... 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2 yA area California Standard 214 250 F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1927 pack 
F. O. B. Co % Oil, Keyless 
- 0. B. Co No. 10 5.50 Oil, Key, Carton.... 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2 [Sc _ % Mustard, Keyless.... 
. Co 1.10 1.20 PEACHES* California, 14, per 
Sieve, No. 2 California Standard, No. 2%, Y. C. 2.00 1.90 Oval, NO. 
Choice, No. 214, Y. 2.60 2.10 TUNA FISH (California), per case 
J. Extra Std. No Noi Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1 Lid 1.20 White, 14s 18.50 15.00 
PUMPKIN Extra Standard White, No. 3... 1.75 1.90 14.00 
= Seconds, White, No. 3... 1.30 1.45 6.25 
Standard, No. 3 1.10 Standard Yellow, No. 2. 1.40 1.55 12.25 
Squash, No. 3 1.30 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3... 1.90 14.50 
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Tomato Canners Suffering From “Benevolent Assimi- 
lation” —Tomato Prices Hold Well—Corn Steady— 
Shoepeg Strong—Peas Sell Well—Southern 
Green Truck Only Half Normal— 

Outlook Strong 


HEY ARE DRIVING HARD—It seems those pre- 
l tended friends of the poor tomato canner—those 
men and firms who out of the largeness of their 
hearts are willing to take No. 2 tomatoes off the hands 
of the canners at 75c, “before they go to 7214c’’—are 
trying to spread this sort of charity (?) as widely as 
possible and to as many tomato canners as they can 
find. They are awfully generous souls (it would be a 
splendid typographical error if the “types” would spell 
that awe-fully)—but not to the tomato canners. The 
generosity is all towards themselves, because they 
know these goods are worth 8214c to 85c. But they are 
trying hard to “cash in” on the fact that the tomato 
statistics were larger than generally expected, and the 
tomato canners are having a hard time standing 
against them. As someone put it: “these birds ought 
to be tagged and marked so that whenever they appear 
the canner will readily recognize them and can quickly 
lock his safe and get both hands on his bank roll, be- 
fore they steal it—in their wholehearted charitable 
way! And we are not referring to legitimate whole- 
sale grocers, chain store buyers, nor any regular dis- 
tributors, as every one in this section at least will 
recognize, for they all know them. 


However, it is pleasant to note that the tomato 
canners are standing fast for their rightful prices, as 
based upon the amount of stock in sight. We know of 
regular sales of just good standard No. 2 tomatoes at 
8214c, and we have been told by a good many canners 
that they will not accept less than 80c, and that they 
do not want that price. If there has been any break 
below, it has been made by canners who have been 
cajoled into accepting the price offered by these would- 
be friends; but we have not heard that any have been 
so weak. We just surmise that some tomato canners 
have not been able to say “No.” The tomato market 


is holding well, against such assaults, and that is a good 
indication. Most tomato holders believe that it is going 


to move higher, and they are most probably right. The 
supplies on hand are light, not enough to see the season 
through and leave any surplus. In fact, we were told 
of a sale of future 2’s tomatoes at 85c, which indicates 
strength to us. The holder of good standard tomatoes 
need not be afraid to ask 85c for his 2’s, $1.20 for 214’s 
and $1.25 to $1.30 for 3’s. He will not have to wait 
long, for there are many canners who want more than 
these prices for what they hold. 


The California tomato canners seem to be able to 
handle their situation quite well; the Utah tomato can- 
ners have long had their marketing and financing busi- 
ness in good hands, and now we understand that other 
tomato canners, principally from that new and impor- 
tant tomato producing and canning region, the Ar- 
kansas-Missouri region, are to assemble in St. Louis 
the day this issue is dated, to find a Joshua rather than 
a Moses, we should say—that is one who can make the 
Sun stand still, or stay behind a cloud while the rain 
pours down, or anyway do just what will produce the 
exact amount of tomatoes for canning and no more. 
This cannot do any harm and it may do a whole lot of 
good, so we hope they have a big meeting. This is a 
branch or offshoot from the “for canners only” meet- 
ings held at Chicago during the big Convention Week, 
and we hope we are divulving no secrets when we say 
that they hope to do for canned tomatoes what was 
done for canned corn this past season. 


We mention it here only because all these things 
have a direct effect upon the market, or may have later, 
and must be taken into the picture. 


ORN—Canned corn has not been as active as many 
C thought it ought to be, but the market is steady 
and holding well. There are no price changes to 
mention, except to say that on Shoepeg corn the mar- 
ket is today nominal, that is, a matter of agreement 
between buyer and seller, with the market all in favor 
of the seller. We have heard no more of the reported 
weakness in the Central West, but it is not unusual for 
canners to try to clean out their holdings at this time, 
before new seed is taken in and contracts written for 
the next season. This sometimes causes slight shad- 
ings to get the work over quickly. Canned corn is not 
plentiful in this neck of the woods. 


EAS—Canners in this section feel that the dis- 
tributors need canned peas, because the demand 
has been good and the movement quite satisfac- 

tory. And this in face of the advanced prices recently 
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is certainly a credit to canned peas. The market is 
unchanged and firm, and we are told in quite good con- 
dition in the Central West and North. 


OUTHERN GREEN STOCK—The canned foods 

market was strengthened all along the line by the 

definite announcement, this week, that the green 
truck grown in the South and in Mexico, and which has 
come upon the market in past years to interfere with 
the demands for canned foods, has been badly hurt and 
actually destroyed by unfavorable weather, freezes, 
etc. From the west coast of Mexico they expect ship- 
ments to decline 51 per cent from last season, or in 
more particular tomatoes have been cut 59 per cent, 
green peas 25 per cent and all others 35 per cent. This 
information has come through our American Consul 
and is thoroughly reliable. And the Isle of Pines and 
other sections which have been shipping this truck 
into our markets have also been hard hit by storms, 
etc., and will have but light supplies to send. In actual 
figures the Mexican condition is reported thus: 


Shipments New estimates 
1926-27 1927-28 
4,636 cars 1,920 cars 
928 cars 700 cars 


The winter has been an exceedingly hard one on all 
Southern growers, as they have had freezes further 
south and of greater intensity than previously known 
for over forty years. And it is said it is now too late 
to recoup the losses by renewed plantings. 

The demand must, therefore, fall upon canned 
foods, and with the coming active campaign to in- 
crease the consumption of canned foods of quality, 
there is no reason for any canner to see anything but 
a very strong market before him. If the industry does 
not realize higher prices for practically all products 
than are ruling today, it will be no one’s fault but the 
canners themselves. They must ask if they expect to 
receive, and ask with determination. 


Details of various products are commented upon in 
other markets in this issue, and you will thereby gain 
the proper idea of conditions in all items. What can- 
ners need right now more than anything else is added 
confidence in their holdings. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Interest in Futures—Tomatoes Steady—Indiana Clean- 
ing Up—Peas Not So Firm—Corn Quiet—Of- 
fering Future Limas—Future Prices 
on String Beans—Peaches 
Firmer—Apricots 
Weaker. 

New York, February 23, 1928. 
UTURES—Interest in futures is gradually sup- 
planting spot market operations, as more of the 
canners come out with their prices for 1928 
packs. This year has been a rather backward one with 
respect to futures, packers in most cases deferring the 
naming of prices on new packs as long as _ possible. 
There has been a good demand for carry-over stocks 
during the past week, and prices have been well held, 
with a rising tendency still discernible in the majority 
of cases. Operations, however, are slowed down to 
some extent by today’s holiday, which effectively 
breaks up the week. 
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Williams Moving—R. C. Williams & Co., Inc., are 
getting their stock in their new uptown building, where 
they will have one of the finest grocery plants in the 
country. Removal is expected to be completed by Mon- 
day of next week, and the firm will be “at home” March 
3 to their friends. An informal “party” will be held on 
that date, which is expected to attract the “who’s who” 
. the trade and move Hudson street uptown for the 

ay. 

Southern Tomatoes—The market has been in 
steady position over the past week, with a fair amount 
of trading reported. For prompt shipment the market 
was held at 55 to 571!4c for 1s, 80 to 85c for 2s, $1.25 to 
$1.30 for 3s, and $3.75 to $4.00 for 10s, all f. 0. b. can- 
nery. Recent publication of the pack statistics has 
tended to firm up the market position on No. 1s, which 
are in quite light supply. While buyers as yet do not 
show any inclination to book futures, this has not de- 
terred a few of the canners from putting out schedules 
on 1928 pack at 50c, 7714c, $1.15 and $3.50 for 1s, 2s, 
3s and 10s, respectively. These prices are regarded 
more or less as tentative, however, and do not represent 
the views of the leading packers. 

Western Tomatoes—Indiana packers are making 
satisfactory progress toward cleaning up old _ packs, 
holding 2s at 90c, 3s at $1.30 and 10s at $4 at canneries. 
Futures are quoted at 6214c for 1s, 8714¢ to 90c for 2s, 
$1.20 to $1.2214 for 21, $1.25 to $1.30 for 3s, and $4.15 
to $4.25 for 10s. California standard tomatoes are in 
but light supply in first hands, and the market remains 
steady at 70 to 75c for 1s, 85 to 87!4¢ for 2s, $1.00 to 
$1.0214 for 214s and $3.25 to $3.40 for 10s. 

Spot Peas—Canners are not quite so firm in their 
price views, some standards being available in the Mid- 
West at $1.05 per dozen, with other packers quoting an 
inside of $1.10 to $1.15 per dozen. The market has 
softened a trifle on Western packs, influenced to a great 
extent by the naming of opening prices by a number of 
canners. Standard 4s Alaskas are priced down to 95c 
in the opening price lists. Southern packers have noi 
yet put out opening price lists, and are not going under 
$1.12!% on spot standards in most instances, with the 
general going price $1.15 per dozen, f. o. b. canneries. 

Corn—Quiet continues to prevail on spot, and 
while packers are showing slightly firmer views on the 
market, and endeavoring to maintain a minimum of 
$1.05 per dozen at canneries, they are receiving little 
encouragement from buyers. The action of some pack- 
ers in offering futures at $1 seems to have definitely 
established jobbers’ ideas at that level, and was ob- 
viously very short-sighted on the part of the canners 
who “rushed” the season to this extent. Fancy corn 
continues in steady to firm position, with stocks light 
and demand fair. 

Future Limas Offered—One line of futures which 
is attracing some buying interest, because of the gen- 
erally light pack, is fancy Jersey lima beans. One prom- 
inent packer is offering 1928 pack at $1.90 for No. 1 
midget fancy green, $1.65 for fancy tiny, and $2.25 for 
No. 2 fancy tiny. Prices were also made on medium 
¢reen and fresh white, but attracted relatively little at- 
tenticn. Carryover stocks of fancy small limas are 
small, and prices are strong. 

Stringless Beans—Naming of future prices of 95c 
to $1 for standard stringless beans has failed to slow 
down the advance on spots, and the market is generally 
quotable at $1.30 at canneries, with a few odd lots here 
and there at 5c less. Canners’ stocks are small, and 
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buyers are picking up small blocks to round out their 
assortments until the new pack becomes available.’ The 
market on 10s has firmed up to $6.50 at canneries, with 
few offered. Future 10s range $4.75 to $5 per dozen. 
California Peaches Firmer—Low-grade California 


peaches have been pretty well absorbed by recent buy- 


ing for coast shipment, and the market has firmed up 
on standards and seconds. Choice are still held in fairly 
large blocks, but packers’ price views on firm. In No. 
10s there has been a good movement on pie grades. 

Apricots Weaken—Some price cutting on low- 
grade apricots is reported from, the Coast, canners evi- 
dently making an effort to cut down their surplus 
stocks before the close of the season. Export buying 
has been better on apricots during recent weeks, but 
has not inclined large blocks of the lower grades, which 
appear to be in rather plentiful supply. 

Eastern Fruits—A number of Eastern packers 
have put out their future prices on cherries, berries 
and other fruits, but aside from red sour pitted cher- 
ries comparatively little actual buying has been re- 
ported. The cherry market is strengthened by the 
small stocks in distributors’ hands, as well as by the 
fact that the packs for the past few seasons have not 
been large enough to go ’round. 

Fish—There has been some improvement in spot 
buying of canned fish, both jobbers and retailers 
stocking in a larger way for the anticipated demand 
during the Lenten season. There have been no changes 
of any consequence, prices being well held on all varie- 
ties and grades. 

News Notes—H. J. Derfendorf, of Alexander & 
Baldwin, Ltd., San Francisco, was a Hudson street vis- 
itor this week. 

R. H. Ashenfelter, well-known local canned foods 
broker, has returned from a combined business and 
pleasure trip to Porto Rico. 

C. H. Rogers, of the Point Pleasant Packing Com- 
pany, of Hammond, Oregon, was a visitor in the local 
market this week. 

A. Etheridge, of the Clinton, N. Y., Canning Com- 
pany, was a recent visitor at the offices of local canned 
foods buyers. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 
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Chicago Has Eight Inches of Snow and Severe Cold for 
Nearly a Week—Good Demand for Canned 
Tomatoes—Fancy Corn Selling Slowly— 
News Items 
Chicago, February 23, 1928. 


ENERAL—Although we have had in Chicago and 
le vicinity eight inches of snowfall and severe cold 

temperature for nearly a week, interfering with 
shipping of canned foods, and in fact totally checking 
shipping of them, the demand for canned foods from 
the buyers does not seem to have abated on that ac- 
count and the brokers report an active inquiry for such 
goods all down the line as to kinds, but the demand is 
for the replenishing of stocks and the filling out of as- 
sortments rather than speculative. 


The inquiries seem to center around the big three 
canned vegetables—corn, peas and tomatoes—but there 
is a good inquiry for spinach and cut string beans, 
green, which are both practically off the market. 
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A thaw set in on the morning of February 22, and 
shipping of canned foods may begin actively on the 
23rd, provided freezing temperature does not return 
over night.’ 

Canned Tomatoes—There has for the past week 
been a good demand for canned tomatoes. The South 
has not yet begun to ship raw stock to this market, 
except in a very small way, demanding high prices, 
and the canned article has the right of way. Prices 
ex-warehouse Chicago and at factories in Indiana are 
unchanged from last week, and in fact since January 
1st, but they are very firm, and a strong improvement 
in demand or advance in Maryland or Virginia prices 
would put the market here quickly higher. Prophesy- 
ing brokers and wholesale buyers, however, hold that 
there is but little prospect for an advance in prices for 
canned tomatoes for the remainder of this season, for 
the reason that the output for 1927, recently announc- 
ed, is more than sufficient to supply the demand, and 
that heavy shipments of raw tomatoes from Mexico, 
Texas and the Southeast are anticipated. 

Canned Corn—Quite a number of closed sales of 
this article from canners to wholesalers were reported 
by the brokers. Standard 2s canned corn at $1.05 
f. o. b. cannery is about the price, but I understand that 
some shading of this price has been made on “clean- 
up” lots to the extent of 214 cents per dozen, but I 
learn that some first-hand holders or canners are stand- 
ing firm for $1.10 per dozen for high-grade standard. 

Fancy grade of canned corn is selling slowly and 
prices asked are a little irregular, as some canners ap- 
pear to think that there is a surplus of that grade and 
are inclined to close out their holdings. Canned corn 
is in a safer situation from competition with the 1928 
shipments of raw stock, for there is no important com- 
petition from shipments of roasting ears from the 
South with the canned article. 

Canned Peas—Holders first hand of canned peas 
are said to be disposed to hold a more favorable atti- 
tude toward the market, and to accept requests for 
small concessions as to terms or prices. The holders 
evidently realize that they have only three months 
left in which to dispose of their holdings, and that 
their stocks consist largely of higher and smaller 
grades of peas, and are therefore more difficult of sale 
than if they consisted of cheap standards. 


_ I have heard of quite a number of sales the past 
week to the wholesale trade, but of no large blocks. 
The wholesale trade is filling up on depleted stocks, but 
is buying for only prospective immediate needs. There 
are no changes in prices from the previous week, but 
there is a confident feeling on the part of holders and 
owners. 


News Items—I gave a can of Sweetheart aspar- 
agus, green cuts and tips, which Charlie Crary, of 
C. S. Crary & Co., canners, of Streator, IIl., sent me not 
long ago, and of ‘which I previously wrote in this col- 
umn, to a friend of mine and asked him to take it home 
and try it. He came into my office this week and 
asked: ‘“‘Where can I buy some of that asparagus? It 
is the finest I ever ate.” I told him that I did not 
know where he could buy it, except from the factory, 
as I did not think any of it had been sold yet to Chicago 
dealers. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

I received from Taylor & Caldwell, Walkerton, Va.., 
a case of Black Eye peas, packed in No. 2 size cans, 
and packed green from the pod, hulled, of course. I 
took a can or two home and distributed several others 
among friends to get their opinion of their salability. 
All those who have reported were pleased with them. 
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Some said they liked them better than the regular can- 
ned peas. One or two said that the black eye peas had 
an individuality of flavor which was different, and that 
a taste for them would have to be cultivated a little by 
those accustomed to using green peas. 

I ate some of them on my own table and found 
them to be tasty and relishable. I cooked them with 
butter, salt and pepper, and liked them. I am not going 
to give any more of the case away, for I will eat them 
myself. They are not as attractive in appearance on a 
dish as green peas, as they are rather dark or greyish 
in color, but they make up in rich flavor what they lack 
in appearance. I do not know what peas they are sold 
for, as the canners did not inform me, but I suppose 
they would not be too bashful to tell a buyer if written 
tc. If they had told me, I would have inserted their 
price in this item. 


| THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘The Canning Trade.” 
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Orders for Carloads from Every Direction—Holdings 
Cleaned Out—Assortments Difficult to Find. 
Prices Firm—Not Much Interest in 
Futures—The Big Meeting 
in St. Louis. 

Springfield, Mo., February 3, 1928. 


EATHER—Somewhat colder weather prevailed 

throughout the Ozarks during the past week; 

some rainfall and snow. Lowest temperature 
for the week was 10 above on the night of the 17th. The 
week closed with rising temperature. Blustry weather 
can reasonably be expected before the close of the 
month. 

Spot Sales—A good many cars of spot tomatoes 
were sold during the past week. Orders coming from 
every direction. Most sales were in single carloads. 
The demand for tomatoes in mixed carload shipments, 
two or more sizes, has increased wonderfully of late, 
and it is now quite difficult to find any canners in the 
district with spot holdings suitable to meet this de- 
mand. Looks now like Texas jobbers who buy a great 
many mixed cars, usually 1s and 2s standards, or 1s, 2s 
and 214s standards, will experience disappointment in 
failing to provide for their requirements from the 
Ozark Packing District. 

Spot Prices—Spot tomatoes in the No. 1 standard 
10 oz. cans are getting mighty scarce in all parts of the 
Ozarks. There were a few sales last week of this size 
as low as 50c. We consider the present market prices 
on the few lots obtainable, 5214 to 55c factory points. 
There were a few cars of spot 2s standard tomatoes sold 
last week at 75c. There were other sales at 7714c, and 
some as high as 80c. There are some canners holding 
spots in No. 2 cans who state that their price offerings 
will not be on the market until it is possible to sell at 
82!oc to 85c. Spot 214 standard tomatoes are getting 
mighty scarce. The few lots unsold are being offered 
at $1.10 to $1.12'4 factory points. There is very little 
demand for No. 3 standard tomatoes, and the few lots 
unsold in the district are held firm at $1.25. The price 
is unchanged on I0s standards at $4. Practically no 
sales. But very few cars obtainable in the district. 

Future Tomatoes—Jobbing grocers generally show 
very little interest in the placing of orders for future 
tomatoes. We are greatly surprised that such is the 
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case, for there are a few Arkansas canners who seem 
willing to take on a limited business at the ridiculously 
low prices. 1s standards, 10 oz., 4714c; 2s standards, 
75c; 214s standards, $1.05 factory points. Sales at 
these prices are on condition that shipments are to be 
made as soon as goods are ready. The average canner 
who would take a little business on future tomatoes at 
these low prices, admits that they have a loss instead 
of a profit, but they have limited warehouse space, and 
they want to have some goods sold for shipment as 
soon as ready. In addition to this fact, these canners 
state by having some future tomatoes sold it assists 
them in making satisfactory arrangements for funds 
on which to make their coming season’s pack. A great 
many canners throughout the Ozark region have placed 
no offerings of future tomatoes on the market what- 
ever, and they tell us they don’t know what their prices 
will be when they are ready to take business. Looking 
back over a period of a quarter of a century, we find 
that the jobbing grocer who covers for the big end of 
his requirements of staple canned foods at opening 
prices is the jobber who profits most, regardless of the 
fluctuation of market prices. There are exceptions to 
all rules, but mighty few exceptions to the facts stated. 

Tomato Acreage—We find,it simply impossible to 
get any satisfaction out of any canner as to his prob- 
able tomato acreage for the coming season’s pack. 
There don’t seem to be any desire on the part of any to- 
mato canner to contract any acreage that would enable 
him to put up more than a very moderate size pack the 
coming season. In some localities canners will pay the 
tomato growers $12 per ton, and the highest price we 
have heard of is $13.50 per ton, to be packed at can- 
neries located at railroad stations. 

Bean Acreage—It don’t look now like there wouid 
be as much increase in the bean acreage for the coming 
season’s pack as was expected at the beginning of the 
year. This is probably due to the high price of seed, 
and the further fact that the canner seems only willing 
to contract green beans from\the good, careful, pains- 
taking growers who have land suitable for growing 
beans. The average green bean packer appears to have 
a strong determination to pack beans of high quality. 

Future Green Beans—Jobbing grocers generally 
have given very little consideration to the placing of 
their orders for future green beans. The average buyer 
seems to have no special knowledge of the intrinsic 
value of green beans, so far as the matter of price is 
concerned, except by comparison of prices that are 
quoted by the brokers. The average buyer has also cul- 
tivated a habit of making offers less than the prices 
which are quoted, no matter how low the price may be. 
We have made diligent inquiries in our interviews with 
good experienced and dependable green bean packers, 
and we are convinced the prices at which future green 
beans are being offered throughout the Ozarks today 
are the lowest prices at which canners can really afford 
to sell, if they expect to make even a small margin of 
profit. The wonderful increase in the production and 
consumption of canned green beans is almost unbeliev- 
able. We are convinced, however, that there will be no 
big surplus from the pack of 1928. 

1927 Pack Tomatoes—Last year’s pack of tomatoes 
in the United States of something over thirteen million 
cases, basis 3s standards, is slightly larger than was 
expected. This fact, however, is not at all alarming to 
the average tomato canner of any experience, who is 
holding any spot tomatoes unsold at this date. It isa 
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well-known fact, absolutely beyond dispute, that the 
average jobber is carrying in his warehouse very few 
tomatoes. It is now a well-known fact that the best 
consuming period for canned tomatoes in late years has 
been through the late winter, spring and early summer 
months. The tomato canners, therefore, have every 
confidence that there will be a complete clean-up of spot 
tomatoes from first hands in probably all the tomato 
packing districts of the United States. This will mean 
that there should be an active demand for 1928 pack to- 
matoes for early shipment cars, and if same proves to 
be the case it will assist materially in giving strength 
to the market prices on the 1928 pack of tomatoes. It 
is not unreasonable to expect the market prices on can- 
ned tomatoes to reach, within a reasonable time, a basis 
of value where this staple canned food product justly 
belongs. 

Tomato Canners’ Meeting—A special meeting of 
tomato canners has been called for Monday, the 27th 
inst., at St. Louis, Mo. We understand that tomato 
canners from all the tomato-packing states have been 
requested to send representatives to this meeting, as 
matters of great importance to the tomato canners will 
be considered. If our information is correct, the prin- 
cipal object of this meeting is for the tomato canners to 
formulate some plan whereby they can take some con- 
certed action which will result in the stabilizing of the 
tomato canning industry to such an extent, at least, 
that canners will be able to market their finished prod- 
uct with some margin of profit and without taking a 
loss, as has been the case during the past three canning 
seasons. We understand it is not the purpose of this 
meeting to form any combine that would be in any 
manner irregular. However, it is very evident that the 
tomato canning industry cannot be continued unless 
same can be placed on a basis that is profitable. This 
meeting may result in the forming of a national associ- 
ation of tomato canners, and if same proves/to be the 
case, such organization will likely be highly beneficial. 
We find in making inquiries that a number of, our lead- 
ing tomato canners from both Missouri and Arkansas 
will take an active part in this meeting of tomato can- 
ners. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Weather Important at This Time—Not Enough Rain. 
Warm Weather Forcing Blossoming Too 
Early—Steady Movement of Goods— 
Apricots Only Laggard. 

Coast Notes. 

San Francisco, February 23, 1928. 


EATHER IMPORTANT—This is the time of 
W the year California growers and‘packers keep a 

close watch on the weather, but instead of the 
leaking clouds so much desired there is nothing but 
warm days and brilliant sunshine. With a single ex- 
ception, every weather reporting station in the state 
reports a rainfall much below the normal, this excep- 
tion being San Diego, where one storm rolled up a very 
heavy precipitation. There is still time for ample rain, 
but dry weather during February gives crops a setback 
from which some cannot recover. All in all, the crop 
outlook in California lacks much of being as rosy as at 
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the beginning of the year. The warm weather is bring- 
ing out the blossoms in orchards rather earlier than 
usual, and the season has the earmarks of being an ab- 
ncrmal one. 

The Market—Market conditions continue quite 
satisfactory, with a steady movement right down the 
list which promises to care for about everything on 
hand before new pack goods become available. Peaches 
are moving off in a manner pleasing alike to canners 
and growers, and canners are now really more con- 
cerned in getting rid of surplus stocks of apricots. Price 
reductions are being made by some of the smaller inter- 
ests on apricots, and chain store interests are commenc- 
ing to respond to the bargain offerings. Pears are get- 
ting in light supply and some grades will soon be off the 
market. Hawaiian pineapple continues to move stead- 
ily, with practically no'change in price from the open- 
ing prices named in July. 

Salmon—The market for canned salmon is not 
showing any special activity, due largely to the very 
high prices now ruling. Stocks of Alaska reds are in 
limited supply, as the pack last year was a very light 
one, and buyers find it still possible to get orders filled 
in this market, despite the talk that local packers had 
disposed of their holdings. For well-known brands 
$3.10 a dozen is asked, and it is not likely that any red 
salmon can be found here. at less than $3 a dozen. 
Stocks of salmon in Pacific Coast ports are very small, 
considered in the light of former years. 


Asparagus—-A special bulletin on California can- 
ned asparagus has been prepared by the Canners 
League of California and is being distributed among 
domestic science teachers and others interested in the 
preparation of food products. The bulletin tells where 
most of the asparagus is grown in California and de- 
scribes the rich delta district near San Francisco, a sec- 
tion especially favored by nature with a marvelously 
rich soil, an abundance of water and an ideal climate. 
The cultivation of the vegetable is described in consid- 
erable detail, as well as the harvesting of the crop, with 
a word as to the difference between white and green 
asparagus. Some have evidently gained the opinion 
that this difference is due to a difference in the canning 
process, which, of course, is in error. The canning 
process itself is described in detail from the washing 
and sorting, trimming to the proper length to the 
blanching filling of the cans, checking for weight, 
exhausting, sealing, cooking and cooling. The fact is 
stressed that the canneries are located directly at the 
fields, and that but a short time elapses from the har- 
vesting to the final process. The bulletin also gives a 
chemical analysis of canned asparagus and to its im- 
portance in the diet, particularly in offering an appetiz- 
ing change, since it can be served in so many ways. The 
economy in using the canned article is also stressed, it 
being ready for use the moment it is taken from the 
can, with no waste and no need for further cooking. 

Some Prices—California packers are commencing 
to bring out opening prices on string beans, and these 
are ranging slightly higher on asparagus style pack as 
well as on cut beans, the usual advance being about 10 
cents a dozen. Some Utah packers have named prices 
on peas, and these are ranging higher than those of last 
year. Small sieve sizes are the same as last year, but 


large sieves show an advance. 


Tomatoes—Canned tomatoes are not showing the 
activity expected and prices are a little weaker, if any- 
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thing. The Government has been in the market of late 
and No. 214 standards have been offered at less than 
$1. Statistically, the market should be in good shape, 
but statistics do not make the demand. 


Coast Notes—President Robert I. Bentley, of the 
California Packing Corporation, recently broke his 
silence ci several months and has come out with a 
statement that may be looked upon as a cheering mes- 
sage, in face of the gloom that prevailed for some time 
in canned food circles. He said: “One year ago stocks 
in packers’ hands were unusually heavy; this not only 
applied to the Pacific Coast, but to a lesser degree ap- 
plied to packers on the Atlantic Coast and in the Middle 
West, the two latter sections being in the over-produc- 
tion period two years ago. However, they bettered their 
condition during the year 1926, but still had heavy 
stocks at the close of that year. We are pleased to re- 
port that the situation of packers generally has greatly 
improved during the past year. Stocks have been so 
reduced that the amount in packers’ hands is less than 
the average for this time of the year, which indicates 
that the volume of business for 1927 has been very sat- 
isfactory, although partly as the result of narrow mar- 
gins. In short, the industry has worked itself out of a 
bad situation. 

There have been published statements made rela- 
tive to the profits for the closing fiscal year, which 
were credited to officers of the corporation, to the effect 
that the profits would be larger than the previous year. 
We are not able to make a statement until the closing 
of our books on February 29, and we take this oppor- 
tunity of stating that no officer of the corporation has 
made a prophecy as to what the outcome will be. The 
outlook for the industry for 1928 is good, provided pro- 
ducers and packers keep their production within 
bounds.” 

The Los Medanos Canning Companv has been or- 
ganized at Pittsburg, Cal., and plans the erection of a 
canning plant to cost $200,000. The organizers are 
Michael Junta, G. E. Siino and C. Lanzafame. 

H. E. MacConaughey, vice-president and San Fran- 
cisco manager of the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd., plans to sail for Honolulu on February 25th on a 
short business trip. 


George W. Adams is promoting a fruit and vege- 
table cannery at El Cerrito, Cal. 


CANNED FOOD DISTRIBUTORS 
( Continued from page Io ) 


majority, however, see no lasting benefits to be obtained, but 
are by no means loath to stand by and see the chains under fire. 
J. Walter Tyer, who represented the National Association of 
Retail Grocers before the recent meeting of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association at Del Monte, has other ideas on this 
subject as well as other legislation of this type. Speaking of 
the changes in economic life, Mr. Tyer declared: “With ail 
this change taking place, it has been difficult for us to keep pace 
with the unfolding of the unseen forces. The wholesaler and 
the retailer. by virtue of mass production and conversion, have 
each had difficulty in holding to the course, and, as a result, 
have become confused and in many instances have lost the way. 
It is not so long ago that I looked disparagingly upon the chain 
store system and the direct selling of the manufacturer, but I 
have changed my attitude toward these agencies, for when I 
studied the underlying changes’ that were taking place in con- 
version, I began to realize that the advent of the chain store 
system, the jobber retailer and the direct selling manufacturer 
were merely additional evidences of a national prosverity strug 
gling to express itself through a larger distributive channel, 
I began to realize that I, along with thousands of other retail- 
ers, had to change, too, and meet the demands of the new day. 
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I further learned that if I failed to comprehend what was going 
on around about me I should soon be among the lost. Economic 
law is no respecter of persons, creeds or long-established cus- 
toms, and therefore I drew the conclusion that economic law ean 
never be legislated out of business nor can profit be legislated 
into business. I believe business, rightly understood, is not a 
fight, but rather a service—a ministration to human need. In 
fact, the only right that business has to exist is to meet this 
need. I believe both the wholesaler and the retailer have spent 
too much time in attempting to legislate profit into business, 
while the courts are full of judicial decisions prohibiting «his 
very kind of practice. I believe the new program of tirade 
associations should be a fact-finding program, first discovering 
what is going on in industry and then intelligently adopting a 
plan that will work harmoniously with economic law.” 

The Canners’ Problems—Wholesale grocers, who have de- 
voted considerable time to the discussion of their own problems, 
have perhaps lost sight of the evils besetting other factors in 
the canned foods industry. F. E. Booth, prominent. Pacific 
Coast canner and president of the Canners’ League of Cali- 
fornia, in an address before the recent Del Monte meeting of 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association outlined for the 
jobbers some of the worries confronting the Coast canners. 
According to Mr. Booth’s address, there is a very definite and 
binding connection between the grower, the canner, and ihe 
canned foods distributor. “Without fruit growers,” he declared, 
“eanners would be without anything to can. It is not conceiv- 
able that canners would be more successful as fruit growers 
than the fruit growers themselves, nor is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that growers would become any better canners than the 
present crop of canners. The self-same argument holds good 
of the food distributors. It is all too common a practice to put 
the blame for the shortcomings on the other fellow. If the crop 
is unsalable, the farmer is b'amed in no uncertain language; 
he had no business to increase production to the danger point. 
If more canned foods are put up than can be readily sold, the 
canner is the culprit, for he should have known better. If the 
jobber is at fault anywhere down the line, both grower and 
canner have their knives sharpened for his scalp, but the jobber 
is usually in the best position. He figures his ability to sell 
based on his past experience and places his orders accordingly. 
He senses the future much better than either the canner or the 


grower and is usually found on the safe side. Not so the grower 
or the canner. 


“It takes years to grow a fruit crop and the farmer must 
guess many years in advance, and the way things look today he 
guessed wrong; he is over-producing. He can neither be happy 
nor prosperous when he raises more fruit than is wanted; but 
how can he readjust himself? He can stop further planting, 
but this doesn’t get him out of his present misery. The canner 
has a large and seasonable business to put into the guess col- 
umn. If he does not pack and keep his plant reasonably active, 
his overhead eats him up. If he tries to save overhead and over- 
plays his hand, his warehouse charges, plus interest and con- 
stantly receding prices, invite the sheriff to make a hurried call. 
The ideal condition, of course, is to grow just enough—and to 
can just enough to supply the demand. The demand should 
grow year by year—and is growing. The cling peach carry- 
over on January 1, 1927, equaled, if it did not exceed, the State’s 
entire pack in 1921. The pack in 1926 was four times as much 
as in 1921. It would not be true to say the canners are not 
doing their share to enlarge the business in canned peaches. We 
want still better fruits, and we want better knowledge of how 
to improve the quality of the canned article without raising the 
cost. No canner ever thinks of a big profit per case of goods 
packed. I wish, however, that there were not so many jobbers 
who appear always to be looking for snaps, or distressed goods, 
and that they were not so successful in finding them. But, above 
all, I wish that the jobber would keep his bargain profits to pay 
him for his cleverness and set up some reserve for future pos- 
sible needs, instead of passing the low prices on, thereby forc- 
ing his neighbor jobber to cut his prices to a loss or go out in 
the highways and byways and also pick up distressed goods. 
This process hammers the market to death. I imagine the job- 
ber feels forced to do this and, of course, there isn’t any remedy. 
A survival of the fittest is always hard to contemplate. 

“Tell us what you want and it shall be our business to pack 
it for you, but don’t ask us to label a standard as a higher 
grade. It seems unbelievable, but I have had that very request 
made to me. If you can suggest any improvement in quality 
or service, sive us your ideas and we will honestly try to do our 
part. Don’t ask us to carry goods for you beyond the time 
named in the contract, and as the reason for this request, ask 
our bankers, any of them. Don’t let your head buyer turn 
down a canner who has served you well for years just because 


he can buy one-tenth of one per cent cheaper from perhaps a 
new canner.” 
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BRAND OF 


Emsovrs ALL THE QUALITIES THAT CONSUMERS DEMAND 


Ewery box shipped contains Tinplates of uniform quality, flat, clean, 
Square, evernly coated and of steel made especially to our specification 


Laswection of manufacture always welcome — and suggestions from 
customers heartily invited | 


W e have tradition behind us — confidence for the future and will stand 
behind our Tinplates at whatever cost 


SIZE — 28" x 20"— A SPECIALTY 


THE 


LIMITED 


| C. I. F BUSINESS NEGOTIATED 


PHONE—CARDIFF 514 copes 
—— CABLE BENTLEYS — 
*"ELIN — CARDIFF’ A.B.C. 5TH EDITION 
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HOW TO MEET THE DEMAND 
For 


THAT MUST BE PRODUCED FROM NOW ON? 


You should have a copy of this invaluable book on 
hand for quick, ready reterence, and study. 


It may be the means of saving you many dollars 
in Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 


It Is Insurance Against 
Mistakes. 


Men who have it say they would not take $1000. 
for it if they could not get another copy. 


A Processor of 35 years experience said he did not 
realize how much he needed it. 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to improve his 
quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It---But the 
house with this book in the Safe feels a con- 


fidence, an-ease-of-mind, which no_ other 
$10.00 can buy !! 


PRICE $10.00 with, pastage prepaid. 


For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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YOU FEED This Machine 
WITH A BUCKET. 


Thread Rolling Machine 
with Hopper Feed 


om 


and these finished screw- 
caps are discharged. 


These blanks are poured 
into the hopper— 


The operator pours the blanks into the hopper and 
perfect screw-caps are discharged at the rate of 
75 to 100per minute. That achievement places us 
one block ahead of the procession. 


Every Machine for can-making— 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
240 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 
Relax your mind—and your body. Yeu’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 
Send in YOUR contribution 
All are welcome. 
oc 0c Se oo 0d 


SOLD! 


Past stall after stall at the bazaar went the rich 
merchant, followed by a smart footman in livery. 

“Ah, Mr. Goldington,” gushed a pretty girl, “what 
are you going to buy? Auntie and I are in charge of 
— stall. We have cushions, pen-wipers and all sorts 

“Do you sell kisses at your stall?” asked the vis- 
itor. 

“Oh. certainly,” came the prompt reply. “Five 
dollars each.” 

“Right!” “Tl take two, 
please.” 

“Auntie,” cried the wily damsel, “forward, please. 
Two kisses for this gentleman.” 

For a moment the wealthy one was nonplussed. 
but only for a moment. 

He turned to his footman. 

“James,” he said coolly, “take this purchase, 
please.” 


said the merchant. 


HIS WORK 
Mrs. C—I hear your Jimmie is working on a 
newspaper. What does he do? 
Mrs. D.—He’s circulation manager, I think. He 
tells me he has charge of ventilation. 


AT THE MIKE 


Announcer—Mr. Jones, the famous after-dinner 
speaker, will now address us. 

Flustered Speaker—I am indeed—ah—proud to 
gaze upon the happy, smiling microphone this evening 
—er—I mean I’m glad to see so many wave lengths 
here this evening. 


DON’T SPREAD THIS 
Si—Sara, is there anything you want from town 
this mornin’? 
Sara—You might stop in at one of them stores 
and buy a jar of that there Traffic Jam I bean ahearin’ 
so much about. 


Policeman—You can’t park here. 
you’re under arrest. 

Prisoner—Wait a minute, old-timer. Didn’t I meet ° 
you at the policemen’s ball last night? 

Policeman—The policeman’s ball ain’t till tomor- 
row night. Come along. 


Come along, 


DARKER DAYS AHEAD 
“T’m all in the dark about how these bills are to. be 
paid,” said Mr. Hardup to his wife. 
“Well, Henry,” said she, as she pulled out a green 
one and laid it on the top of the pile, “you will be if you 
don’t pay that one, for it’s the gas bill.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


ADHESIVES, PASTES AND GUMS. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. | 
Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
ele Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, ete. See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
g Fae Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 

How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 

The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 

All published by The Canning Trade, Baltimore. 


Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Cor. Paper Prod. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 


Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge, Md. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Corr. Paper 
Products. 

Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled Buckets. 

Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, etc. 

California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max., New York City. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 

MAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
ms Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. ™ 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., C 0. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 


the Machinery and Su 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work: 

see Pulp Mchy; for bottling: see Bot. Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Conveyors. 
Checks, Employers’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS SUPPLIES. 


CLEANERS AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACBHY., Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. ~ 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. . 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


pplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
Filers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS (Boxes, 
Bottle Wrappers, etc.). 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
aw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 


Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean Mchy. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Dies, Can. See Can Makers’ Mchy. 
Double ‘Seaming Machines. See Closing Mach. 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enamel-Lined Kettles. See Tanks. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not hermetic- 
ly sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hiinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker-Fillera. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
#yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 

FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 

FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Clean. & Grad. Mchy., Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. : 
See Cider Makers’ Machinery. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
lin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

S e-Sells Corp., icago. 

Electric. See Motors. 
GLASS BOTTLES, Tumblers, etc. 
GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

orp., i 

See Power Plant Equipment. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 

Green Pea Cleaners. See Clean. and Grad. Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Machines. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. A 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., _. Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., icago. 
"Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KETTLES, Vacuum. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. : 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co,, Rochester, N. Y.. 

U. S. Printing and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, etc. 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 

LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Markers, Can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
MILK CONDENSING AND CANNING MCHY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machine. See Filling Mach. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Md. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Ckisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEELING KNIVES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 

PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and Screens. 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can. Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Platform and Wazon Scales. See Scales. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machinery. 

Power Presses. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 

Power Transmission Machinery. See Power 

Plant Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sleysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 

Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Canry. Sup. 

SALT DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 

SCALDERS, Tomato, etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. : 

Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 

Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Machines. 

SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading Mchy,. 


_ SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Machines, 
Belt Drives, etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 


SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners’ Machinery. 
STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 
STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, Brass 
Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, Burning 
Brands, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkemp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, Quick Service. 
Amer. Telephone and Telegraph Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
THERMOMETERS, GAUGES, etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
TIN PLATE 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co: 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed meq. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kawaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, M. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky. Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, Wood 


Wrappers, Paper. See Corrug. Paper Products. 


Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling Mach. 
WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Shipment Receipt Order 


Slaysman’s No. O. Double Seamer 
Inexpensive Reliable 
This Double Seamer will do the same class 
of work as the more costly machines. 


Especially adapted for double seaming tops 
on filled cans. 


Weight, 150 lbs. 


Will receive cans up to 74% inches diameter 
by 8 inches high. 


Diameter of tight and loose pulleys, 6x3 
inches. 


Speed, tight and loose pulleys, 600 r. p. m. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 

Automatic Can Making Machinery : 
801-11 East Pratt Street, a BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Symbol of Quality and Service 


On the 
bottom of 
every can— 


Continental’s 
Certificate 
of Value 


Coast to Coast 


Can 
Company 


INC. 


